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THE REV. FATHER STACK. 
ROMISH BISHOPS AS PROPERTY-HOLDERS, 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

A priest at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Mr. Stack, wrote, according to his own 
statement, an article in a newspaper, in 1570, 
denying the right of the pope to interfere in po 
litical questions. Although not a Fenian, nor 
approving of the objects of that association, he 
thought the pope’s condemnation of the society 

rong in principle 
power that might be 
soon made to feel his imprudence 
the object of constant persecutions 
Maudit of his His bishop 
him with subtle and scarcely noticeable inter- 
ferences; his character was assailed by secret 
and open arts; his church was left in debt. At 
length he was removed from Williamsport, and 
directed to go to another station. This com 
mand the Rev. Mr. Stick refused to obey, and 
has appealed to the civil courts to enable him 
to retain possession of the church at Williams- 
port, where a portion of the congregation have 
ventured to express a wish that he should 
remain. The court and Judge Gambier have 
decided in Mr. Stack asserts that 
he can not be removed, according to the can- 
on law, until some good cause is 
s} Bishop O'Hara claims 
that his power ic, and 
that the priest has deserved, by his 
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disobedience, the most severe pen 
alties of the Romish rule. 
The Rev. Mr. Stack has, there- 


fore, been stricken down with no 
sparing hand. He has been de- 
graded from the office of priest, 
has been excommunicated. The 
Irish congregation were punished 
for their sympathy with him by 
being deprived for some time of 
the ministrations of a priest. Yet 
the deposed clergyman still defies 
the despotic authority of his supe- 
riors, keeps possession of the church 
building, and calls upon the courts 
of justice to defend him against his 
persecutors. He claims to represent 
the cause of thousands of Romish 
priests in this country, who, if 
Bishop O'Haka is sustained in his 
assumptions, hold their churches, 
their living, their opinions, their 
honor, at the mercy of an unsceru- 
pulous master. In fact, if the case 
is pursued in the civil courts, it will 
throw a strong light upon that sys- 
tem of intimidation and cruel tyr- 
auny by which the Romish bishops 
have heretofore kept the inferior 
order of the clergy, as well as their 
whole peuple, in abject submission 

It seems, however, that the congre- 
gation at Williamsport have re 

belled against the despotic rule of 

the bishop, They, at least, remem- 
ber that they live under a free gov- 
ernment. Ata public meeting they 
have sustained their pastor, have 
denounced the attempt to deprive 
them of the control of their 
property, or to excommunicate and 
degrade a fuithful priest. 

During that rigorous rule which 
the Romish priesthood have been 
enabled to exercise for many vears 
over the legislation of New York, 
a law was passed that might well 
have startled an Austrian emperor 
or a papal king. ‘The whole prop- 
erty of the Romish Church was 
taken forever from the hands of the 
people, and transferred to the cler- 
gy. No Catholic congregation has 
any longer any right to the control 
of the church building it has paid 
for, or the school-houses and the 
lands it has provided for its own 
use; a board of trustees, composed 
of the bishop, two priests, and two 
laymen, appointed yearly by the 
clergy, is alone empowered tu hold 
its property. With regard to relig- 
jous corporations, we believe that 
in every other State some provision 
is made that they shall remain re- 
publican in their form of govern- 
ment. The people are empowered 
to manage their affairs: the mem- 
bers of every congregation are 
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alone recognized in the eye of the law. To 
separate the clergy from the people, to elevate 
them into a governing caste, to place in their 
hands the whole power and wealth of a denom- 
ination possessed of enormous resources, and a 
wide control of the treasury of the city of New 
York, was the act of a corrupt or a timid Legis- 
lature, and should at once be removed from the 
statute-book it has forever dishonored. No other 
religious sect, indeed, was ever so favored, or ever 
preferred so presumptuous a claim. Baptists, 
Episcopalians. Jews, and Presbyterians, have all 
vielded readily to the principle of popular rule. 
The clergy with them hive no more power in 
financial affairs, or perhaps less, than any mem- 
ber of the congregation: no Methodist bishop ox 
Episcopal priest h presumed to assert that 
the property of his church belonged alone to his 
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order, that the laity was an inferior and ignorant 
caste, unfit to be intrusted with the care of the 
possessions it had acquired b 

Yet this is the claim of tomish priest- 
hood, this is the rule that he *n adopted by 
the Legislature of New York. By one of the most 
extraordinary laws ever enacte: an Amer- 
ican government, the Romish cle 
invested with a despotic power ovei 
such as they have never been permitted to pos- 
sess in papal Austria or Jesuitical France. In 
the latter the church property is held by 
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inian of Congress, 


state; in the former the clergy are under the 


strict supervision of the government. But in 
New York the Romish priests are selected as the 


only representatives of their denomination in the 
view of the law, and are placed in control of an 
immense domain, swelled recently by great a 

cessions, and promising, if not checked in its ca- 
reer, to become as dangerous to the public wel 

fare, as destructive to national morality, as fatal 
to the interests of freedom, as were the church 
lands that have recently been confiscated in Italy, 
or the wide possessions of the papacy in medie- 
val Europe. The law of New York endows the 
Romish priest with the exclusive privilege of 
holding property ; the two laymen are appointed 
by their clerical companions, and are ch: 
year ; the people 
shut out from all influence in church matters 
and tke clerical caste. 
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poral power, to prohibit their clergy from en- 
riching themselves at the cost of a superstitiou 
and dependent laity, to reduce them from a rul 
ing caste to a spiritual sphere of duty, all Europe 
has labored since the age of Hinprs Pub 
lic policy demanded that property should neve 
be left in the hands of the priesthood. ‘The out 
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zens with remorse and self-accusa 
tion, with a sincere resulve to uct 
more patriotically in the future 
they may instruct our legislators as 
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hands of so impulsive l 
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ed law, this gross departure from 
the principles of equality and free 
dom, is increased by th ct that 
the Romish priesthood have formed 

pie 


themselves into a distin 

party. Not content with the hu 
mane toleration afforded them 
among us, they labor to control the 
elections, and ; l 
of their opponents. Ofall religious 
sects they alone ent ) tit 
of parties as a united ar ell 
ganized body. They make no se 
cret of their purpose ! 
pose to destroy the common schwols, 
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State as shall best serve to advance 
the interests of their Church. If 
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destroy us and themselves. We do not doubt— 
we fear--the sincerity of many of the Romish 
clergy. ‘They believe in every one of the ut- 
terances of the syllabus and the council, We 
kuow that to them the opinions of the pope are 
the supreme lav, But is it not mere madness 
to place in the power of a class of political 
ngitators, the servants of a foreign master, an 
enormous property, that may be used to the 
ruin of freedom, which has already been em- 
jloyed in subjecting the city of New York to a 
yand of plunderers, which will aid in the assault 
n the public schools, and must be fatal to the 
reedom of all future elections? We may easi- 
Jy conceive with what indignatica JEFFERSON, 
Apams, or Jay would have considered this en- 
actment of our ecclesiastical law. 

The Romish Church forms in the midst of our 
fiee institutions a solitary instance of a pure 
despotism. ‘The clergy are so perfectly under 
the control of irs bishops as to have no personal 
rights. ‘They may be removed from place to 
place, rebuked, silenced, degraded, or sent for 
punishment to Rome without any power of ap- 
peal. ‘They have no will but that of their su- 
periors, no opinions but those authorized by 
their careful guardians. Above this inferior 
caste the bishops rule as the direct agents of the 
pope. ‘They are selected at Rome, and are only 
amenable to the papal authority. ‘Their power 
over the inferior clergy is apparently limidess ; 
aud it is plain, therefore, that the disposition of 
the whole property of the Church rests with the 
bishops. Never was « political faction so well 
organized, ‘Lhe pope governs the bishops with 
infallible rigor. If they offend him in New York, 
he can exile them to Oregon, or summon them 
to Rome. ‘The bishops rule the clergy. The 
people are lett out wholly in the scheme of gov- 
emment: they are expected only to obey. ‘The 
serfs of a singular mental tyranny, they submit 
their property as well as their consciences to the 
exclusive control of the priests. 

Whatever property is given, therefore, to the 
**Church” in New York, becomes a part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. It is nominally held 
by the clergy ; 
pope. tie may require at any moment a share 
of its proceeds, a tithe, or the arrears of Peter's 
Pence; nor can bishops or priests venture to dis- 
obey him. Ile is despotic, and can drive them 
into exile, or banish them from their sect. In 
all Catholic countries, we believe, some provision 
is made to secure the native priests and bishops 
from the unlimited rule of the papacy. Some 
strong check is placed upon the disposition of 
ecclesiastical property. Jut here there is none. 
Our imprudent legislators have been more liberal 
than WiLtiam the Conqueror, or Mari_pa, or 
Constantive, ‘They have placed in the control 
of the agents of a foreign despot that fair estate 
which has been acquired by Romish votes in our 
cities, or won from the superstition of the peo- 
ple; and it is estimated that the possessions of 
the Romish Church in the State of New York 
already approach in value $50,000,000, ‘The 
amount is known only to its priestly trustees. 
The rate of increase is extraordinary: it is 
swelling rapidly by public donations and pious 
frauds. 

Among the latter must be nunpbered many of 
the recent gifts of the city of New York to the 
dominant Chureh. Donations extorted by votes 


are quite as illegal as if won by intimidation. 


The gifts of corrupt officials can not stand; and 
it may well be a proper subject of inquiry in our 
reformed Legislature what amount cf property is 
held by the Romish clergy, how it was obtained, 
and what change is required by public policy in 
our present law, It seems scarcely proper to 
delay in so important a matter, It is safer to 
amend our errors now. We may learn from the 
story of Italy, France, or Spain the danger of 
suffering property to accumulate in the hands of 
a priesthood ruled by the pope. 
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THE RENOMINATION. 
PPAUHE Republicans who are opposed to the 
renomination of the President insist that 
as a certain indefinite nmaber of the party 
would preter another candidate, those who 
preter the President should give way. There 
can, however, be little deubt, if we may 
judge by the ordinary methods of ascertain- 
ing the opinion of the party, that the great 
ss of Republicans desire the renomina- 
clear w hy they should re- 
nouuce their preference because a few would 
anothe1 It, indeed, there 
Were any other candidate suggested, there 
would be more reason in demanding the re- 
nunciation. But the argument that, because 
some Republicans are opposed to GRANT, 
thereture any other candidate is stronger, is 
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not a convincing argument. We have con- 
stantly heard it said that any one of a dozen 
gentlemen would be preferable to the Presi- 
dent. But that there was any reason to sup- 
pose that, if GRANT were out of the question, 
the friends of all other candidates would 
unite upon any one of them, we have not 
yet seen proved, or even asserted, 

There are, it is true, certain great news- 
papers of Republican sympathies which op- 
pose the renomination. ‘The New York Trib- 
une is the first, and its position is the more 
significant because it has been always, in 
the usual sense, a strictly party paper. But 
the others of which we speak are tree lances 
in politics. They are independent critics, 
and exercise the rigné in the press which 
WENDELL PHILLIPs illustrates upon the plat- 
form. Certainly we do not complain of this, 
nor doubt that the true duty of the press is 
to assuage rather than to imbitter the spirit 
of party. But as the government is carried 
on by party organizations, the counsel of 
those who are professedly independent of 
such organizations must be carefully weigh- 
ed. The force of the Tribune’s position as a 
party critic is very much lost by its warn 
advocacy of one of the sides in the unfortu- 
nate Republican division in New York, which 
springs trom patronage. It regards the Pres- 
ident only as a frienc of Senator CONKLING, 
whose policy in the State it opposes, and 
whose influence it believes to be malign, so 
that a constant reacer of the paper would 
conclude that it was more interested in the 
defeat of the President’s renomination than 
in the ascendency of Republican principles 
in the government. 

The country, in the mean time, is tranquil 
ana prosperous, and the general pqdicy of 
the Administration shows a constant and 
faithful endeavor to maintain the principles 
which brought the party into power, and to 
In 
what way another Administration of the par- 
ty would more truly or efticiently promote 
that welfare has not veen stated. It does 
not follow, indeed, that the same Adminis- 
tration should be continued if it is not the 
free choice of the majority. But if patron- 
age be so strong that it can defeat the pop- 
war will, is it nothing that the President 
has virtually renounced patronage? In his 
inaugural address he said that he should 
have no policy opposed to that of the peo- 
ple, and in his first and each subsequent 
message he has urged upon Congress a re- 
form of the whole method of appointment. 

If it be said that this is no reply to the 
statement that the service has been more 
prostituted under President Granr than 
ever before, the sufficient rejoinder is a di- 
rect denial. It is true that what may be 
salled the political system of the New York 


| Custem-house, for which we have no excuse 


or apology, has been more publicly exposed 
than ever before; but it is not true that the 
system is worse under GRANT than under 
his predecessors, which, indeed, was hardly 
possible. And the public exposuwe is due 
not to the fact of the greater abuse, but to 
the fierce party feud which has led the two 
wings to a warfare upon each other. The 


| origin of this feud, if it be due to patronage, 


as is alleged and believed, is not in itself 
discreditable to the Administration, however 
unfortunate it may have been to the party in 
New York. We denounce corruption of any 
kind, in the New York Custom-house or 
any where else. But we deny that the evils 


of a system which all parties have support- | 


| ed and which all Administrations have rec- 
| ognized are justly chargeable to the Ad- 
| ministration which is making the first ear- 


nest eflurt ever made to correct the system 
itself. 

It will seem strange to those Republicans 
who think the Administration peculiarly cor- 
rupt that it should be sustained because of 
the profound popular faith in its honesty ; 
and yet that is its strength, and it is that 
conviction which will renominate the Presi- 
dent. Politicians privately sneer at the peo- 
ple, and believe that they manage the peo- 
ple. But they are managed by them. When 
the politicians declare for a candidate, it is 
because they believe that he will succeed, 
and that faith is founded upon their knowl- 
edge of the popular feeling. This feeling 
renominated Mr. LINCOLN in 1864, althongh 
many politicians and many newspapers were 
opposed, and thought that we should “ drift” 
to destruction. It is sometimes said that 
Mr. LINCOLN was renominated and re-elect- 
ed because it was not thought wise to change 
front before the enemy. But the reason was 
much deeper. It was not one of expediency, 
lait of principle. The mass of the loyal peo- 


ple of this country had confidence in Mr. | 


LINCOLN. They believed him to be an hon- 
est, Simple man, one of themselves, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the sacred cause which 
they held dear. It is the same feeling, the 
same faith in the honest, sturdy purpose of 
the President, who is as simple in the cab- 
inet as he was modest in the field, which 
makes him the candidate of the mass of the 
Republican party. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


THERE 3s an essential barbarism in the ea- 
gerness with which every little misunder- 
standing with foreign powers is magnified 
into a grave difference, and there is nothing 
more unmanly and contemptible than the 


bluster about war which immediately fol- 
lows. Swashbuckler patriotism is very 
cheap. The spirit which fiercely asks a 


neighbor, “ Do you bite your thumb at me ?” 
is ludicrous, and the assertion that a policy 
of peace is pusillanimity usually proceeds 
from cowards and bullies. A peppery max, 
always suspecting offense, always believing 
himself to be insulted, always jealous lest 
his neighbors should try to take an advantage 
of him, always painflly anxious about what 
is thought of him, is uvery absurd man; and 
a nation of the same kind is not less absurd. 
International law is an attempt to bring na- 
tions under the con.mon sway of noble and 
not ignoble sentiments, and to substitute 
good faith and honorable confidence for that 
jealousy with sinister eye which is supposed 
to be the natural state of notions. 

Our foreign relativus are at this moment 
pacitie with all the world, but there is a hope 
in some ardent breasts that there may be 
difficulty with Russia and with Spain. The 
Russian trouble is supposed to spring from 
the reonest of the United States that Mr. 
CaTAcAZyY, the late Russian minister Lb -re, 
she ud be recalled. Mr. Catacazy is by 
bath a Greek, and has been long empleyed 
by the Russian foreign-oftice. sle wis a 
diplomatic pupil, and a contid: ntial clerk 
and favorite, of Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, the 
Russian foreign minister. He has held an 
official position in Brazil, whence he came 
to Washington some years ago as an attaché 
of the Russian legation, when Mr. Bopisco 
was minister. He returned to Europe, and, 
we believe, at the request of the foreign-of- 
fice, Wrote a memoir upon the war ix this 
country, in which he expressed the opinion 
that the government would suppress the re- 
bellion and maintain the Union. 
contrary to the view of Mr. STOECKL, then 
Russian minister here, and when Mr. Cata- 
CAZY’S opinion was justified by the event, it 
Was very natural that he should have re- 
|} placed Mr. STOECKL as minister. 

But our Government presently found that 
Mr. CaTAcazy was makin’ use of methods 
to secure what he belic ved to be the wishes 
of his Government which are not allowed to 
diplomatic agents nor tolerated among gen- 
tlemen. There is no question, fer instance, 
that he endeavored in such ways to perplex 
the negotiations with England which ended 
in the Treaty of Washington ; and when our 





it instructed its minister in Russia to state 
that it was dissatisfied with Mr. CatTacazy, 
as a representative of Russia, and to request 
that he be recalled. In making such a re- 
quest, which is, of course, at the discretion 


pend upon the manner in which the mkn- 
ister fulfills his instructions. Very great 
tact, delicacy, and firmness are indispensa- 
ble. The request is proper, but it may be 
made offensively. The Russian Government, 
however, acceded to the request, asking only 
that i s minister might remain until the 
Gram Duke had made his visit. Our Govy- 
ernment acquiesced; but after it had done 
so, tie offenses of Mr. CaTacazy were re- 
|} newed. It was then, as we understand, de- 
termined to avoid all wrong interpretation 
of the facts by Russia, by postponing action 
| 





Government was fully satisfied of the facts, | 





This was | 





of every Government, very nuch must de- | 


until the President had received the Grand | 


| Duke, and informing Russia that it would 
| then be expected that the minister should 
| be recalled. Had Russia declined, his pass- 
ports would have been sent to Mr. Cata- 
CAZY. 

It is now stated that Prince Gortscua- 
KOFF declares his dissatisfaction with the 
tone of the communications upon the sub- 
ject from our Government. Yet as we clear- 
ly had the right of making the demand, if 
the manner has been unfortunate, the remedy 
is very obvious. It is not, however, to be 
denied that this sensitiveness as to the recall 
suggests that the action of Mr. Catacazy 
muy have been inspired by his Government. 
But whatever the truth as to this suggestion 
may be, there is no war in the situation, and 
no call whatever to balance chips upon our 
shoulder and ask somebody to knock them 
oti. It may be that Mr. CurTIN did not per- 
form this particular duty with the desirable 
delicacy. It may be that the tone of the 
correspondence upon our part was less court- 
ly than diplomatie usage demands. Should 
these possibilities prove to be facts, they can 


Government, and the Prince ALEXIS may 
continue to hunt the American buffalo at 
his leisure. 

“ Above all things, no zeal,” said the old 
diplomatist to his agent, and it is counsel 
which we may wisely adopt in our own case. 
Let us have no hot haste to misconceive 
events. Nobody wishes war with Russia be- 
| cause of Mr. Catacazy. Russia has with- 





be satisfactorily explained to the Russian | 
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drawn the offending minister at our re- 
quest; and if she is offended by the tone 
of our request, we can withdraw the offen- 
sive tone. What is called the alliance with 
Russia can never, in the nature of things, be 
very intimate, but it may certainly be court- 
eous. But even better than any particular 
alliance is a general disposition of amity with 
all the world. 
a—— ~ —= —— 
PATRONAGE. 

Mr. Gornam, of California, a member of 
the National Republican Committee, intro- 
duced two resolutions at the recent meeting 
of that committee in regard to the civil serv- 
ice. The first of them declared that to ex- 
clude any citizen from oftice because he had 
not received a collegiate or academic educa- 
tion would be a violation of the rights of 
the majority of the American people; and 
the second affirmed that to the victor be- 
long the spoils, and that the Republican 
candidate must be virtually pledged to that 
doctrine. The mover subsequently with- 
drew the resolutions, although he said that 
they exprossed the opinions of the commit- 
tee. Sen:tor CARPENTER also, in his reso- 
lutions anc’ speech in the Senate, declared 
the action of the President to be unconstitu- 
tional, and denounced the idea of submitting 
the fitness of applicants for oftice to the opin- 
ion of a board of school-masters. 

Mr. GORHAM does not say, but he undoubt- 
edly means to convey the impression, thi.t 
the regulations adopted by the President > e- 
qu ve collegiate or academical education as 
the condition of holding office. But if he 
had taken the trouble to look at ther. he 
would have seen that, as they stand, all that 
is required is ability to speak, read, and 
write the English Something 
more may, indeed, be added by the advisory 
board. It may be required that nobody 
shall be appointed a messenger or custom- 
house watchman who can not calculate an 


language. 


eclipse correctly, and frame a sound theory 
f Greek particles; but until something of 
teat kind is done Mr. GoORHAM’s resolution 
is only a sneer at education, for which there 
is no ground whatever in the President's 
rules. But as to the substance of this kind 
of objection—namely, that proficiency in 
decimal fractions does not and can not prove 
aman to have the necessary business facul- 
ty, discretion, special tact and skill, and ad- 
ministrative ability which are required in 
many oftices of the government—neither 
Mr. GORHAM nor Senator CARPENTER cau 
state it more emphatically than the report 
of the commission to the President. 

“It,” says that report, “by examination 
for admission to the civil service nothing 
were understood but a test of mere literary 
proticiency, it might be reasonably opposed 
as unsatistactory. For it is unquestionable 
that aman might be an excellent appraiser 
of linen, and yet know nothing of history or 
of accounts. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally undeniable that an excellent ap- 
praiser of linen is not the less excellent be- 
sause of general intelligence. Of two good 
accountants the one who has the most gen- 
eral knowledge is certainly preferable ; aud 
a country which declares that, where tech- 
nical skill is equal, it will select the can- 
didate for its service who is the better edu- 
cated, is a country which directly and 
practically encourages intelligence and mo- 
rality. It is true that very distinguished 
men in the publie service might not have 
passed a certain literary examination which 
is now required of younger men entering the 
same service. But it is equally true that 
the older men could have passed the exami- 
natien had it in their case been required. 
And the proof is the capacity of which their 
present distinction is the evidence.” 

With great deference to Mr. GORHAM and 
Senator CARPENTER, We are inclined to think 
that this is a better plank for the Republic- 
an platform than a sneer at education or a 
shout that to the victor belong the spoils. 
Both of these gentlemen would probably con- 
cede that special fitness or aptitude are in- 
dispensable to certain offices. But those 
qualitications must be ascertained. And 
what are the investigations and examina- 
tions mentioned in the President’s rules but 
the methods of ascertaining? The present 
practice, as those gentlemen are aware, is to 
depend upon the word ot a member of the 
legislative branch of the government from 
which the Constitution withholds the ap- 
pointing power. Two things ensue: appoint- 
ments are often made without the slightest 
regard to fitness; and the legislature invades 
the constitutional rights of the Executive, 
necessarily corrupting the government and 
impairing its administration. The alterna- 
tive is very simple. The Executive can not 
personally know applicants, and must, there- 
fore, depend upon the most disinterested evi- 
dence it can obtain ; and it is for the Execu- 
tive to judge whether more trusty informa- 
tion will probably be derived from those 
who, although fallible, have no special in- 
terest and no eounteracting power in the 
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matter, or from those who are equally falli- | from the case of the Florida, because there is | entirely free from affectation orroughness. From | re 1} 
haz . . el 12 CO encenit ) u tercourse his man- | 
ble, aml who have both a special interest, | no doubt of the willingness of Spain to re- sae “ yr: : oe roe wee sige ; im, : ‘ 
d : ‘ < ns ¢ : ) as lepaly and communicative, and tl “ tl } 31 h 
which is not necessarily that of the public | ceive our representations in a friendly spirit. | tone he maintained throughout. Doubtles 
welfare, and who have a power to coerce ae sas ae considered me, as a diplomatist, ent . youd . ' 
worthy of him; but he had the 7 ter fr 


the decision through their votes. 
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Meanwhile the investigations have direct CITY REFORM. rrewtd- wad hace 4 a ea 
reference to experience, special aptitude, Tur Committee of Seventy has received | once struck by the clearness of his id as, by his | 
general ability, and moral character. For a | from its sub-committee a sketch of a scheme | good sense, and by the originality of his n | 
large class of public offices moral character | of civil service reform for the city which His freedom from all ntioust vas no | 
rather than mental ability is the particular | contains the chief elements of a sound sys- h = pr gee ee ion he s i: i f 
requirement, and this is the point upon | tem: a carefully selected board of examin- roll see gee Tg th ass tical ee 
which, in such cases, the stress of the in- ers, competitive examination, probation, and | tions, indifferent to every lid t 


vestigation would fall. It will not exclude 
any body’s friend, but it will require that ev- 
ery body’s friend must show by ample and sat- 


isfactory evidence that he has the qualities | two of whom are men in active life, and | he has made te ret N ; 
sought; and, that there may be every prac- | three are selected from the colleges in the is not always able to suppress his 
ticable assurance, the fiuai appointment de- | city, are to be appointed by the Mayor. The he we ae a ‘ ft > extre! 
pends upon a trial of six months. <A favor- | board will examine and certify to the ap- | je often wounded m: o While re el am 
ite sneer at this system of ascertaining fitness | pointing power the five best names; the ap- | persistency and hardness, in great things as 
or intelligence is that the service will be filled | pointment will be made from the five, but | &s small, Ll ever found him exact and ] { 
by schooi-pvys and broken-down clergymen. | only when the candidate is a legal voter, is | * pos re ee ; 
Hut if upon a trial of six months it appears | familiar with the English language, has | of tye eaiies. ‘eae 2 i Kae ; 
that the broken-down clergyman is the very | never been convicted of crime, is living a | her name by becoming a wife, and is pow a 
oflicer wanted, is there any objection left? | reputable life, and is mentally and physical- | Rose without a HAWTHORNE, 
All that could be then said probably is that | ly capable for the special duties of his office. One of the most axr able and at the 
his practice is better than his preaching. Every applicant for examination must pre- co nen p Marie 9g e re 
It may be encouraging to the more timid | sent recommendations from not less than a tri it strikes out boldly 
friends of the reform to know that some of | three responsible citizens, based upon the tL myst s regions cf t vorld | 
the most practi ally eflicient SUpeTior otticers conditions mentioned, and he must pay a fee se Lan ti virds - 
in the civil service, Whose duties bring them of tive dollars before examination. The pro- J et 3 le _— a | 
lost in contact with large classes of men | bation will last for six months, and if the ome is 1e of th 2 honlon f 
every Where in the country, and whose ex- | examiners are then satisfied, the vw Ul issue tin narratives of ti a . 
perience is invaluable, are heartily in sym- | a certificate, and the appointment will be | eryth eatter { ' , 
pathy with the purpose of the President, and | contimmed. A majority of the board of ex- pg. Hoehne th 7 poss Pate el: om 
have the utmost contidence in the general | aminers and of the appointing body may sus- a new spate by Dp Hi Ay 4. in 3 rote 


prin iple s of reform Which he has announced, 
Retlection and experience W ill undoubte dly 
suggest Wise modifications in the plan. But 
if the friends of the reform who have long 
been demanding that something should be 
done refuse their sympathy and co-opera- 
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promotion. It also provides for suspension 
and removal for cause. The details of the 


plan are these: a board of tive examiners, 





pend or remove for cause, There will be 
proper publicity given to the names of appli- 
cants and probationers, so that objection 
can be made by responsible persons.  Pres- 
ent incumbents, who are found to be quali- 
fied, may be retained, and higher vacancies 
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lead to some useful result 
} ch be has wiel led 
ty nor vain; but he holds t} 
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tion to the effort now making, they will} are to be filled from those already in the t , 
throw away an opportunity which can hard- service who are fitted. P 
ly return in a generation. And they must | The general prine iples of this scheme are, ai ; 
bear much of the responsibility of defeat. as we have already said, sound, and as the g 
, scheme would have the same authority as sd ¢ 
: - ee » recor _ . the appointing powers which it controls, 2 : ee 
THE NIGHT OF VISTI AND OF | there ae be = constitutional difficulty. ive ™ , " : ‘ 
SEARCH. | Its efficiency would depend upon the details 1 time, s ud 
Pose who hope that something will oc- | of method devised for putting it into execu- y Kl - U 
cur Which will exasperate the United States | tion. And as one chief difficulty is appre- nus 04 
to recognize the belligerence or the inde- | hended from the great number of applicants : P n a 
pendence of Cuba thought that possibly | —and what that is any body knows who is y t t i 
they had found it in the case of the Florida. | familiar with the corridors of all public New then shi iis Tie 
But that incident raises the question which | offices at the beginning of a new adminis- H dr \ ry : 
has never been conclusively settled, and | tration—we would suggest that no applica- ce Will y . : a ag aioe wo : h 
which was the subject o. celebrated dis- | tion be first made in person, but in the writ- | Ji and wisdom of his charities | reneral Ps N 
patches both by Mr. Wresstrer and Lord Ab- | ing of the applicart, brietly stating what his —Don MICHAEL ANGELO CAETONI, the | j said not a word, but ri it 
erdeen—thie question ot the right of visit ue neral course ot life and oc¢ upation have D — eigeas Se Mave yi serene : . we soellet = ’ — H = =s 2 ‘ 
and the right of search. It is evident that been, and naming his responsible references : va i ae “ a Aa oe aaa rt ~ Te 1% ; f de i 
the flag of every nation may be abused upon | as to perscnal character. This would be a | Rome. tield 
the high seas. A pirate ship, the enemy of | sieve whick would at the very outset throw —Mr. M‘Creery, just elected United States | 
the human race, may tly any tlag which it | off much worthless material. If the duties | Senator from Kentucky, is said to be not on | - 
thinks will best promote and protect its | of the office sought were mainly clerical, the ~ og _— > ~ mash gee ‘ pote “ gee B t t 
deadly purpose. If our flag, or, as Lord application itself would be evidence of the I bree canta ‘ ie ah Mr. Sauce < ae | ist me t HW 
Palmerston said, in speaking of this possi- | handwriting and spelling and neatness of | elected to the Senate MornIL1, after a | DANteL H alas 7 
bility, if a bit of striped bunting, is to certify | the applicant. If these were evidently in- | bitter contest. Last year Mr. HaMits Be hopies _ 
that the craft below it is a genuine Ameri- | adequate, he would drop at once. If they vod ee? Mr. cing - o ’ ~— next ‘ = 
can vessel pursuing an honorable voyage, | were not, his references could be at once ra pete ong Fare atlgy nahan aia a bier, a vt 
what defense have we against the misuse of | consulted—references, of course, which could | of respectful tenderness” with each other. & DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCI] 
our tlag to the destruction of our own citi- | not be men of straw. If all such details | too, are the Se l —— 
zens upon the ocean? | were satisfactory, he would receive notice to | ™* veral other Stat — Ax was Of 
» ’ . , . —Governor WaRMOTH, < ld, ls One . 
Phe object of international law being the | attend the further examination and investi- of the bold politi ~ Be 
security of harmony among nations, a cer- | gation. | menof thes cht years | en oo 
tain police of the seas becomes indispensable | The examinations for municipal positions | of ag hes high, | y = gi 
to prevent the misuse of which we speak— | might be held at stated times, and vacancies ~oqpase . . Wi master seer. Eh, Hetbolgpt 
that is, the torgery of the tlag. For this | could be filled from those who held certifi- » hint apr ke ; He i“ ape ete Ay seni one ri 
purpose what method so natural as that | cates of competence. And such certificates, iiealt aa essf i] mean, rt : half a t “Te . hex 1 - 
the navy of every great state should have | granted by an honorable board, such as the | fifth of which he has made in New O Sas a be oe 
discretionary power, under suspicious cir- | plan contemplates, would be of the greatest haw r. Hi spends a short time in ev ay Case Av I t 
cumstances, to ascertain whether the flag is | service to persons seeking positions else- eee a po tens pr dio ED , vo . mf doodle os od 
legitimately borne? How, for instance, it | where pending a summons to the city serv- | Glutted with power at an ave wh men #4 : “ 
used to be asked, could the African slave- | ice. The fear that mere literary proficiency | erally are poring over their | ning : 
trade be really hindered if the flag of the | would determine how all the oftices should | some Vocation, this extraordinary s} . ons : 
United States was to be respected as sufticient | be tilled we have considered elsewhere in ween wept sgpecere: rp ote yin Shag ly he er 
evidence of the lawful voyage of the vessel? | these columns. Like every reform move- eer oy —estiepaeeiegg Sarr noth, eae all i ‘pet Pre 
Or if Spain is engaged in hostilities within | ment of the kind undertaken when the pub- | United States Senator from Iowa, is forty-thre« t 
one of her island colonies, and a vessel bear- | lice mind is inclined to believe that every | Years of age. Most of his boyhood was spent on ‘ 
ing the United States flag is seen suspicious- | suggestion is a panacea, there must be great " farm. a wae emai gol e - — Al “— y e tf 
ly hovering off and on the coast, may not the | intelligence and discretion in the arrange- | pata Po ‘Ohio. In 1857 « actomaparcine to 
Spanish ship of war ascertain whether the | ment of methods and details, and no expee- | Towa, and commenced the practice of the law. . : 
vessel be a lawful trader pursuing a legiti- | tation whatever that methods merely can | In 1862 he was elected to Congress, and re-elect. : " ‘ 
mate voyage? If the question be affirma- secure good administration. That must al- , ¢d te the Th rty ninth and Fortieth Congr nips 
tively answered, the right of visit will be | ways depend upon honest and efticient bet engoc = : a ? ee am, 
conceded. It consists of a summons to the | agents. But the just complaint of our pres- yyy sdinid his 0] eg ee ee FOREIGN NEW 
suspected vessel, a courteous request to see | ent municipal system is that ne sincere ef- = —Mr.d. J. Ry ay, OREIGN NEWs. 
the ship’s papers, followed, if every thing is | fort is made to secure either honesty or efti- 95 4 journ ii-t of 
found regular, by an honorable expression of | ciency. The plan contemplated is a propo- O°) neat ach : 
regret for the delay, as something in which | sition to make that effort, and, whatever | ;. it beoniety pe uder 
every maritime nation is equally interested. | form it may take, there can be no question — traveling in Euro Sank waakk te te 
This was the substance of Lord Aberdeen’s | that it contains the true principles. Mean- | of American news, ither a vinm, The P 
doctrine. But Mr. WeBsTER substantially | while what we may have to say from time | C&Pt#ble to tourists from this country, | Veto comm, and Dee Sean ¢ 
‘ pe 7 ; . ite —Mr. Moncvre D. Conway, in a recent letter Baron vou Offenber ‘ 
held that such a visit, if found to be with- | to time upon the general subject will be as | 9 the Cincinnati Conunercial. says some kind f Russia at 
out reason, must be regarded as a trespass, | applicable to the municipal as to the na- | things about the Prince of Wales, Whom he hap- 
to be atoned for by apology and damages. | tional government. pened to meet, just before his illness, at the Cos- sea 
The reason of such a view evidently is that a — mopolitan Club. Mr. C. says: “He is not res | sear } 
. . Bere : 2 — a markable for profundity, but his conversation Nir ) ry 
such power will too probably be abused, and ita le S iiath at tee Geemied samen. elite ccna bee FO ay 
that nations with great navies, instead of | PERSONAL. | What struck me most was his entire openness Pres tT ax made Al is 
the police, will become the bullies of the | IN Jcies Favre's new book, giving the his- | and the entire absence of affectation, He was | Ses a ope . 
sea. Yet there are eminent American | tory of the Government of National Defense, oc- | surrounded by a score of young men, most of : it 
names, authoritative in international law, curs the follow ing sketch of Count BISMARCK, them lite rary r haracte rs, and, so Sarin mi is mutt we , 
. ‘ 3 which, coming from a man who could have no | ner showing any 3 ance or demanding s t 
which are ranged upon the side of the En- | possible predilection in his favor, is the more | recognition of his rank, he seemed to me to be the G 
glish theory, although the right of visit can entitled to respect: *‘ Count BisMarcK seemed conscious of it only as a bore,a thing he would x » 
not yet be considered a settled point of in- | to be full of vigor; his tall tigure, his powerful like to fling off, and mix in with the others on Mr. Gladstos eae ok 
ternational law, which in only the mmtually | Read snd strongly marked feta Aart | Glimea itne eet sod up-sell | Ute hn a cn ape en 
recognized custom of nations. There is no the presenc f rovaltv—the Prince showed ! nant on eae “a bps a : oe ander 


| his manners were stamped with simplicity and offi rl 
geniality. His bearing was grave and courteous, | some houcst contusion, bowed tu Luuse prese \\ itia ite stinging caricatures, 


reason, however, to apprehend any trouble 
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THE REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
We print on this page a portrait of the Rev 
T. De Witt Tacmace, the pastor of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, whose written and spoken words 
come before more people in the United States 
and Europe than those of any other American 
minister, with possibly one exception, of the 
present generation. ‘lhe reverend gentleman is 
in the prime of life and intellect, having just ac- 
complished his thirty-eighth vear. The young- 
est of many children, of whom three preceded 
him in the Christian ministry, Mr. PatmMaGce was 
born in Somerset County, New Jersey, in 1834, 
and is an alumnus of New York University and 
of New Brunswick ‘Theological Seminary. His 
most notable experience as a preacher has been 
in Philadelphia and Brooklyn; but his entrance 
upon pastoral work was at Belleville, New Jersey, 
whence he removed to Syracuse, in this State, 
leaving that charming city to labor with great 
zeal and success, for seven years, in the Penusyl 
vania metropolis. During his residence in Phil- 
adelphia he constantly drew the largest audiences 
in that itv. and 
church life of that place with an 
energy and democracy of manites r 
tation that was an earnest of the 
larger Opportunities awaiting him | 
in Brooklyn. | 
In the latter place the career of 
this clergyman has been among the 
most remarkable of all the remark 
able results that wait on ministe 
rial labor in the City of Churches. 
Phe narration of a few simple facts 
will assist to sustain such an asser- 
tion. ‘The society known now as 
the Presbyterian Free ‘Tabernacle 
Was, a trifle over two years ago, 
denominated the ** Central Pres 
byterian Church.” At that period 
it Was without a pastor, and its vot- 
ing membership had, from causes 
of various sort, dwindled to nine- 
teen in all. ‘hese nineteen pre 
sented a unanimous and cordial 
call to Mr. ‘Tatmace, who was 
at the same time called to 
Chicago and San Francisco. He 
Was constrained to accept the 
Brooklyn summons, because there 
were no pews owned in fee in that 
church—a fact that he foresaw 
would admit of its translation into 
a free church, a system he believes 
to be the only true one. During 
the fifteen months he preached in 





impressed the 








} 
also 





the original edifice ot chureh, 


every Sabbath beheld it thr 
it is strictly true to say, to 
curbs and porches on the opposite 
side of the Phe ordinary 


course would have been to relieve 





street 


and enrich the society by assessing 
the pews at the unprecedented rates 
ottered for them, or to build an im- 
posing church, and secure it be- 
yond the possibility of embarrass- 
ment by the exaction of the usual 
rental or sale of seats. Instead of 
this, Mr. Tatmace fused all the 
purposes of his people into one 
resolution —the building of an im- 
mense free church, wherein the 
seats should be assigned to heads 
of families in the order of their 
application, so as to retain the 
home feeling therein, the entire 
expenses thereof to be met by vol- 
untary contributions. The result 
was the erection of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, with an original seat- 
ing capacity of 3500, which an en- 
largement last summer increased 
to 4100. For this building the 
grand Boston Coliseum organ was 
opportanely secured, it being the 
mly instrument of the kind then 


n this country adequate to the 
leading of the many thousand 
worshipers regularly assembling 


within the Tabernacle. The build 
ing was dedicated in September, 
1870, and rededicated a vear lat- 
er, after enlargement. In sitting, 
acoustic, warming, ventilating, and 
seeing properties, the church, all 
one floor, is esteemed perfect. It 
has since its very recent erection 
proved the pioneer of very many similar, though 
necessarily smaller, edifices throughout the States ; 
and upon the occasion of its enlargement last 
September every dollar of floating debt against 
it was immediately *‘ lifted.” ‘The hazardous 
innovation which the free-church principle made 
upon Presbyterian usages has proved triumph- 
antly successful. The income of the Taberna- 
cle exceeds its expenses for all purposes by a 
considerable amount, and the contributions of 
the society toward church and contemporary 
charities are as exceptionally liberal as its 
method of furnishing the masses with a free re- 
ligious home. ‘The experiment of accommoda- 
ting all who desire to hear Mr. T'atmacGe has been 
unsuccessful, even since the erection of his pres- 
entchurch. As many are crowded away as can 
find room, but it is rightly thought that the line 
has to be drawn somewhere, and that the limits 
of the existing building are sufficient for as many 
thousands as can be properly subjected to the 
pastoral care of a single preacher. 

The qualities of mind and the habits of thought 
and oratory which would be superficially associa- 
ted with the evidence of such popularity are not 
such as our subject possesses. He is in no wise 
sensational, special, or latitudinarian in matter 
He preaches the most old-fashion- 
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| it with a simplicity and thoroughness that with 
| hold nothing, and conserve no prejudice, inte 
| est, or ism of the time. His words are Saxon 


in greater degree than can be stated of any other 
American minister. His characteristics not 

ready noted can be generally mentioned as ear- 
nestness, directness, incisiveness, love of nature 
and human nature, descriptive powers of the 
highest order, an unquestioning confidence in his 
intuitions, and a confidential relationship between 
his own heart and the great heart of humanity 
He is steeped to the core of his being with the 


es and charac 





essence and aroma of ible ! 
The qualities of his imagination are ve 





ters \ 
intense, He projects them 1 pon his su ects 
with an affluence which causes them to live, 





move, and have their e tl 
hearer: yet his imagination is always under the 
rein of reverence and propriety. In every s« 
mon picturesque description, closely clinched 
gument, soul-compelling appeal, most original 
illustration, a wholly intrepid acceptance and 1 


view of the theme in all its bearings, citations 
of experience that are a part of the very life of 





being i 
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whole, reads and rounds 


shine out in 


as a 
passages brillianes 
the stars in the sky, with an intrinsic ; 
site splendor which world « 
the worlds of light around them. So ingrafted 
have these sermons become on the literature of the 
church that they. are now printed simultaneous 
ly in Europe and America. The Methodist, ot 
New York city, publishes his sermons regularly 
every wet k, as do also the Christian Age and the 
} 


World, of Lo Phe Jn- 


reflects a on 








Christian don, Englan 


te . of Chicago, also prints his Friday evening 
lectures every week The gentleman was averse 





to this course at first. He yielded only on the 
dem f hits « rregati m, who ud] roceeded 
to secure the printing of his sermons in pamphlet 
form. Not on ve his pulpit utterances be 

1 broadcast, with two continents f 


thus spread bi 

‘ but the book-publishing house 

have perceived the unpre edented demand of the 

people for them be put in enduring form 

Many firms hav yored to secure the right to 
them, but that opportunity has 

Messrs. Harver & Brotners, who will ere long 


u congregation, 


to 
2 
hi 
} 
I 





fallen to 


Issue 
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mankind, pathetic touches that sweep the chords 
of the heart, and a grand correlation of magni- 
tudes in fact, doctrine, aspiration, and history, 
succeed one another with the unity of an epic, 
the rapidity of thought, and the natural grace- 
fulness of a panoramic transit. He studies in- 
tensely, and reduces his sermons to a test of 
preparation, excision, simplification, and exam- 
imation which none of the masses to whom he 
extemporaneously delivers them would imagine. 
His oratory is the acme of naturalness. He 
acts in the most vital sense, feeling his subject 
in all its relations, and conscripting eves, voice, 
and entire form in the aid of the appeals and 
truths he images and enforces. Unlike most 
persons of equal ardor of temperament, his rea- 
soning and logical powers are of a severely exact 
and precise character. Indeed, 1 man of more 
uniform endowment, uniting the not often related 
elements of genius, application, continuous study, 
capacity for demonstration, great literary and 
extemporary power as well, and subordinating 
every quality of mind, heart, and life to the 
simplest preaching of the simplest Gospel, would 
be difficult to tind. 

The discourses of Mr. TALMAGE stand the test 
of printing and,reading with a success the pro- 
ductions of few men are capable of. His report- 





ed sermons are English gems. The discourse, 





present to the American people a volume of the | 


pulpit discourses of the g-ntleman whom we have 
introduced to our readers. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Actuor or * Apaw Bepr,” “ Rowons,” ere 


——— 


Book 33. 
AND YOUNG. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


lst Gent. How class your man ?—as betterthan the most, 


~ 


'..wD 


Or, seeming better, worse beneath that cloak ? 
As saint or knave, pilgrim or hypocrite? 
2d Gent. Nay, tell me how you class your wealth of 


books, 
The drifted relics of all time 
Sort them at once by size and li 
Vellum, tall copies, and the c 
Will hardly cover more diversity 
Than all your labels cunningly devised 
To class your unread authors. 








Ix consequence of what he had jieard from 
Fred, Mr. Viney determined to speak with Mr. 
. _ ’ 


Bulstrode in his private room at l 
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+ 
half past one, when he was usually free fror 
other callers, But a visitor had come i 
o clock, and Mr. Bulstrode had so much 1 
to him that there was little chance of 11 
view being over in half an how The | 
speech was fluent, but it was also co} 
he used up an appreciable amount of tit 
brief meditative pauses. Do not imag 
>1 kly iUsper {to have bec nN ithe veil \ 
haired sort: he had a pale blonde sk thit 
besprinkled brown hair, light g eves 
large forehead Loud men ] ! ul 
tone an under-tone, and metime inj lie 
it Was Inconsistent with oy« ess: t yp 
seems to be no reason why a loud mut 
not be given to concealment of at ‘ 
his own voice, ! ss it carr be - ! I} 





Writ has placed the sea Jor i 
Mr. Bulstrode had also a deferential bendi 
attitude in listening. and an 
attentiveness in his eves which m 
sons who thought themselves wort 
that he was seeking the utmost 
from their discourse. Others, wl 


make no preat figure, dishked t 





kind of moral ntern turned 

them. If v e! t 
Mv“ ! cella: there is 1 ul i 

satisfaction in seeing you est 
hold up his wine-gl to tl t 
and look judicial. Si jovs ure re 
served for conscious merit. He 

Mr. Bulstrode’s close atrention was 
not agreeable to the publicans and 
sinners in Middlemarch; it was 
attributed by some to his being a 


Pharisee, and by others to his be- 
Less supe: tic 


wished to 


ig them shed 


i £ i-vangelic al 


reasoners ame 


know who his father and grand- 
father were, observing that five 
and-twenty years ago nobody had 


ever heard of a Bul-trode 


dlemarch To his present visit 





Ly gate, the crutinizing look w: 
a matter of indiftlerence e sin 
formed an untavorable opinion ot 
the banker's constitution, and ¢ 


cluded that he had wa eugel 








ward life, with little ¢ ment of 
tangible gs 

**T shall be exceeding]v obliged 
if you will look in on me here ox 





ally, Mr. Lydgate,” the bank- 





er observed, after a brict ] ° 
** If. as I dare to hope, I have the 





privil of finding vou « valuable 
Con in g mat 
ter of hospiti ‘ t! 





many tier i 
shall nged to discuss in private. 
As to the new hospital, which is 
nearly finished, I shall consider 
what you have | about the ad- 
vantages of the S} ial destination 
. j 








for tevers. The decision will rest 
vith me, for though Lord Medli- 
cote has given the lu 1 timber 





for the building, he is not disposed 
tu give his personal attention to the 
object.” 

‘* There are few things bette: 
worth the pains in a provincial 
town like this,” 
**A fine fever hospital In addition 
to the old infirmary might be the 
nucleus of a medica! school here, 
when once we get our medical re 
forms; and what would do more 
for medical education than the 
spread of such schools over the 
country ? A born provin 
who has a grain of public spirit as 
well as a few ideas should do what 
he can to resist the rush of every 
thing that is a little better 
common toward London. 
valid professional aims may oft 
tind a freer, if not a richer, tiel 
the provinces.” 

One of Lyd rates itis 

ice habitually deep and sono 


ous, vet capable of he 


sal 1 








coming vers 
ow and gentle at the right n 
ment. About his ordinary bearing 
there was a cert 


} 


ertiin fling. a fearless 
ex} ectation of success, 2 confider 
in his powers and integr 
much fortified by contempt for ] 
ns of whi 


own 


ty obstacles or seductis 
he had had no experience. But this proud oper 


ness was made lovable by an expression of uni 





fected good-will. Mr. Bulstrode perhaps hk “l 
him the better for the difference between them in 
pitch and manners ; he certainly liked him tl 


better, as Rosamond did, for being a str: 
Middlemarch. One can begin so many things 
with a new person !—even begin to be a bette 
man. 


** I shall rejoice to furnish \ zeal with f 
er opportunities,” Mr. Bulstrode answered; ** I 
mean, by confiding to you the st uenden 


of my new hospital, should a matu knowledge 





favor that issue, for I am determined that s 
great an object shall not be shackk by our two 
physicians. Indeed, I am encouraged to ¢ 

sider rour advent to this town as a gracious in 


dication that a more manifest b] 








be awarded to mv efforts, which have hitherto 
heen much withsteod, With regard to the old 
infirmary, we have gained the initial ] t—I 
mean vour election, And now I hope yon vy 

net shrink from incurring a certain amor ot 
jealousy and dislike from your professional 


brethren by presenting vourself as a reformer 


**T will not profess bravery,” said Lydgate. 
smiling. ** but I acknowledge a good deal ot 
pleasure in fighting, and I - hot ca tor 
my profession if L dil net weve that better 
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were to be 


Diieti dbo i found and el foreo 
as every where else.’ 

The standard of that profession is low in 
Middlemarch, my dear Sir,” said the banker. 
‘Teen in knowledge and skill, not in social 
ctatus, for our medical men are most of them 
connected with respectable towns-people here. 
My own imperfect health has induced me to give 

ne attention to those palliative resources W hich 


the Divine merey has placed within our reach, 
I have consulted eminent men in the metropolis, 
and I am painfully aware of the backwardness 
nider which medical treatment labors in our 
provincial districts.” 

“Yes: wit'h our present medical rules and 


education, one must be satistied now and then to 
meet, With a fair practitioner. As to all the 
higher questions which determine the starting- 
point of a diagnosis—as to the philosophy of 
medical evidence—any glimmering of these can 
only come from a scientific culture of which 
ars have usually no more no- 





country practition 
tion than the man in the moon.” 

Mr. Bulstrode, bending and looking intently, 
found the form which Lydgate had given to his 
ugreement not quite suited to his comprehen- 
sion. Under such circumstances a judicious man 
changes the topic, and enters on ground where 
his own gifts may be more useful. 

**T am aware,” he said, **that the peculiar 





Lias of medical ability is toward material means. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lydgate, 1 hope we shall not 
vary in sentiment as to a measure in which you 


are not likely to be a tively concerned, but in 
which your sy mpatl etic concurrence may be an 
sid to me. You recognize, I hope, the exist- 
ence of spiritual interests in your patients 7” 
‘Certainly [ do. But those words are apt to 
cover different meanings to different minds.” 
‘Precisely. And on such subjects wrong 
teaching is as fatal as no teaching. Now a 
point which [ have much at heart to secure is a 
reguiation as to clerical attendance at the 
The building stands in Mr. Fare- 
You know Mr. Farebrother ?” 
He gave me his vote. I 
Hle seems avery bright, 
And I understand he is a 


eld infirmary. 
brother's parish. 

**T have seen him. 
must call to thank him. 
pleasant little fellow. 
naturalist.” 

** Mr. Farebrother, my dear Sir, is a man deeply 
painful to contemplate. I suppose there is not 
a clergyman in this country who has greater 
talents.” Mr. Bulstrode paused and looked 
meditative, 

**T have not yet been pained by finding any 
excessive talent in Middlemareh,” said Lydgate, 
bluntly. 

‘*What TI desire,” Mr. Bulstrode continued, 
looking still more serious, ‘*is that Mr. Fare- 
brother's attendance at the hospital should be 
superseded by the appointment of a chaplain— 
of Mr. Tyke, in fact—and that no other spiritual 
tid should be ealled in.” 

** Asa medical man I could have no opinion 
on such a point unless [ knew Mr. Tyke, and 
even then [ should require to know the cases in 
which he was applied.” Lydgate smiled, but he 
was bent on being circumspect. 

‘Of course you.can not enter fully into the 
merits of this measure at present. But’—here 
Mr. Bulstrode began to speak with a more 
chiseled emphasis—**the subject is likely to be 
referred to the medical board of the infirmary, 
and what I trust I may ask of you is, that in 
virtue of the co-operation between us which J 
now look forward to, you will not, so far as you 
are concerned, be intluenced by my opponents in 
this matter.” 

“‘T hope I shall have nothing to do with cler- 
ical disputes,” said Lydgate. ** The path I have 
chosen is to work wel! in my own profession.” 

**My responsibility, Mr. Lydgate, is of a 
broader kind. With me, indeed, this question 
js one of sacred accountableness ; whereas, with 
my opponents, I have good reason to say that it 
js an occasion for gratifying a spirit of worldly 
opposition, But I shall not thereiore drop one 
iota of my convictions, or cease to identify my- 
self with that truth which an evil generation 
hates. I have devoted myself to this object of 
hospital improvement, but I will boldly confess 
to you, Mr. Lydgate, that I should have no in- 
terest in hospitals if I believed that nothing more 
was concerned therein than the cure of mortal 
diseases. JI have another ground of action, and 
in the face of persecution I will not conceal it.” 

Mr. Bulstrode’s voice had become a loud and 
agitated whisper as he said the last words. 

‘There we certainly differ,” said Lydgate. 
But he was not sorry that the door was now 
opened, and Mr. Viney was announced, That 
florid, sociable personage was become more in- 
teresting to him since he had seen Rosamond. 
Not that, like her, he had been weaving any fu- 
ture in which their lots were united; but a man 
naturally remembers a charming girl with pleas- 
ure, and is willing to dine where he may see her 
again. Before he took leave Mr. Viney had 
civen that invitation which he had been ‘**in no 
hurry about,” for Rosamond at breakfast had 
mentioned that she thought her uncle Feather- 
stone had taken the new doctor into great favor. 

Mr. Bulstrode, alone with his brother-in-law, 
poured himself out a glass ef water, and opened 
au sandwich-box,. 

** T can not persuade you to adopt my regimen, 
Viney ?” 

‘*No, no; I've no opinion of that system. Life 
wants padding,” said Mr. Viney, unable to omit 
his portable theory. ‘* However,” he went on, 
accenting the word, as if to dismiss all irrele- 
we, ** what LT eame here to talk about was a 
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Val 
little atfair of my young scape-grace, Fred's.” 
‘*That is a subject on which you and I are 
likely to take quite as different views as on diet, 
Viney.” 
** T hope not this time.” 
Folved to be good-humored. ) 
about a whim of old Featherstone’s. 


(Mr. Viney was re- 
** The fact is, it’s 
Somebody 


as | has been cooking up a story out of 








HARPER'S 


Se een neemannen <item 


spite, and 
telling it to the old man, to try to set him 
against Fred. Ile’s very fond of Fred, and is 
likely to do something handsome for him; in- 
deed, he has as good as told Fred that he means 
to leave him his land, and that makes other 
people jealous.” 

**Vincy, I must repeat that you will not get 
any concurrence from me as to the course you 
have pursued with your eldest son. It was en- 
tirely from worldly vanity that you destined him 
for the Church. With a family of three sons and 
four daughters, you were not warranted in de- 
voting money to an expensive education, which 
has succeeded in nothing but in giving him ex- 
travagant, idle habits. You are now reaping the 
consequences, ” 

To point out other people’s errors was a duty 
that Mr. Bulstrode rarely shrank from, but Mr. 
Viney was not equally prepared to be putient. 
When a man has the immediate prospect of 
veing mayor, and is prepared, in the interests of 
commerce, to take up a firm attitude on politics 
generally, he has naturally a sense of his im- 
portance to the frame-work of things which seems 
to throw questions of private conduct into the 
background. And this particular reproof irri- 
tated him more than any other. It was emi- 
nently superfluous to him to be told that he was 
reaping the consequences. But he felt his neck 
under Bulstrode’s yoke; and though he usually 
enjoyed kicking, he was anxious to refrain from 
that relief. 

‘*As to that, Buistrode, it’s no use going 
back. I'm not one of your pattern men, and I 
don't pretend to be. I couldn't foresee every 
thing in the trade; there wasn’t a finer business 
in Middlemarch than ours, and the lad was clev- 
er. My poor brother was in the Church, and 
would have done well—had got preferment al- 
ready—but that stomach fever took him off: else 
he might have been a dean by this time. I 
think I was justified In what I tried to do for 
Fred. If you come fo religion, it seems to me 
a man shouldn’t want to carve out his meat to 
an ounce beforehand: one must trust a little to 
Providence, and be generous. It’s a good Brit- 
ish feeling to try and raise your family a little: 
in my opinion, it’s a father’s duty to give his 
sons a fine chance.” 

** I don’t wish to act otherwise than as your 
best friend, Viney, when I say that what you 
have been uttering just now is one mass of world- 
liness and inconsistent folly.” 

** Very well,” said Mr. Viney, kicking in spite 
of resolutions; ‘‘I never professed to be any 
thing but worldly; and, what’s more, I don't 
see any body else who is not worldly. I suppose 
you don’t conduct business on what you call un- 
worldly principles. The only difference I see is 
that one worldliness is a little bit honester than 
another.” 

‘* This kind of discussion is unfruitful, Viney,” 
said Mr. Bulstrode, who, fiaishing his sandwich, 
had thrown himself back in his chair, and shaded 
his eyes as if weary. ‘*You had some more 
particular business.” 

** Yes, yes. The long and short of it is, some- 
body has told old Featherstone, giving you as 
the authority, that Fred has been borrowing or 
trying to borrow money on the prospect of his 
land. Of course you never said any such non- 
sense. But the old fellow will insist on it that 
Fred should bring him a denial in your hand- 
writing; that is, just a bit of a note saying you 
don’t believe a word of such stuff, either of his 
having borrowed or tried to borrow in such a 
fool’s way. I suppose you can have no objec- 
tion to do that.” 

** Pardon me. I have an objection. I am 
by no means sure that your son, in his reckless- 
ness and ignorance—I will use no severer word 
—has not tried to raise money by holding out his 
future prospects, or even that some one may not 
have been foolish enough to supply him on so 
vague a presumption: there is plenty of such lax 
money-lending as of other folly in the world.” 

**But Fred gives me his honor that he has 
never borrowed money on the pretense of any 
understanding about his uncle’s land. He is not 
a liar. I don't want to make him better than 
he is. Ihave blown him up well—noubody can 
say I wink at what he does. But he is not a 
liar. And I should have thought—but I may 
be wrong—that there was no religion to hinder 
a man from believing the best of a young fellow, 
when you don’t know worse. It seems to me it 
would be a poor sort of religion to put a spoke 
in his wheel by refusing to say you don’t believe 
such harm of him as you've got no good reason 
to believe.” 

**T am not at all sure that I should be befriend- 
ing your son by smoothing his way to the future 
possession of Featherstone’s property. I can 
not regard wealth as a blessing to those who use 
it simply as a harvest for this world. You do 
not like to hear these things, Viney, but on this 
occasion I feel called upon to tell you that I 
have no motive for furthering such a disposition 
of property as that which you refer to. I do 
not shrink from saying that it will not tend to 
your son’s eternal welfare or to the glory of God. 
Why, then, should you expect me to pen this 
kind of aftidavit, which has no object but to 
keep up a foolish partiality and secure a foolish 
bequest ?” 

** If you mean to hinder every body from hav- 
ing money but saints and evangelists, you must 
xive up some profitable partnerships, that’s all 
I can say,” Mr. Viney burst out, very bluntly. 
‘*It may be for the glory of God, but it is not 
for the glory of the Middlemarch trade, that 
Plymdale’s house uses those blue and green dyes 
it gets from the Brassing manufactory; they 
rot the silk, that’s all I know about it. Perhaps 
if other people knew so much of the profit went 
to the glory of God, they might like it better. 
But I don't mind so much about that—I could 
get up a pretty row, if I chose.” 
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Mr, Bulstvode paused a little before he an- 
| swered, ** You pain me very much by speaking 
in this way, Viney. I do not expect you to un- 
derstand my grounds of action—it is not an easy 
thing even to thread a path for principles in the 
intricacies of the world—still less to make the 
thread clear for the careless and the scoffing. 
You must remember, if you please, that I stretch 
my tolerance toward you as my wife’s brother, 
and that it little becomes you to complain of me 
as withholding material help toward the worldly 
position of your family. I must remind you 
that it is not your own prudence or judgment 
that has enabled you to keep your place in the 
trade.” 

** Very likely not; but vou have been no loser 
by my trade yet,” said Mr. Vincy, thoroughly 
nettled (a result which was seldom much re- 
tarded by previous resolutions). ‘* Aud when 
you married Harriet, I don’t see how you could 
expect that our families should not hang by the 
same nail. If you ve changed your mind, and 
want my family to come down in the world, 
you'd better say so. I've never changed: I'ma 
plain Churchman now, just as I used to be be- 
fore doctrines came up. I take the world as I 
find it, in trade and every thing else. I'm con- 
tented to be no worse than my neighbors. But 
if you want us to come down in the world, say 
so. I shall know better what to do then.” 

**You talk unreasonably. Shall you come 
down in the world for want of this letter about 
your son?” 

** Well, whether or not, I consider it very un- 
handsome of you to refuse it. Such doings may 
be lined with religion, but outside they have a 
nasty, dog-in-the-manger look. You might as 
well slander Fred: it comes pretty near to it 
when you refuse to say you didn’t set a slander 
going. It’s this sort of thing—this tyrannical 
spirit, wanting to play bishop and banker every 
where—it’s this sort of thing makes a man’s 
name stink.” 

“Viney, if you insist on quarreling with me, 
it will be exceedingly painful to Harriet as well 
as myself,” said Mr. Bulstrode, with a trifle 
more eagerness and paleness than usual. 

‘*T don’t want to quarrel. It’s for my inter- 
est—and perhaps for vours too—that we should 
be friends, I bear you no grudge; I think no 
worse of you than I do of other people. A man 
who half starves himself, and goes the length in 
family prayers, aud so on, that you do, believes 
in his religion whatever it may be: you could 
turn over your capital just as fast with cursing 
aud swearing: plenty of fellows do. You like 
to be master, there’s no denying that; you must 
be first chop in heaven, else you won't like it 
much, But you're my sister’s husband, and we 
ought to stick together; and if I know Harriet, 
she'll consider it your fault if we quarrel because 
you strain at a gnat in this way, and refuse to 
do Fred a good turn, And I don't mean to say 
I shall bear it well. I consider it unhandsome.” 

Mr. Viney rose, began to button his great- 
“oat, and looked steadily at his brother-in-law, 
meaning to imply a demand for a decisive an- 
swer. 

This was not the first time that Mr. Bulstrode 
had begun by admonishing Mr. Vincy, and had 
ended by seeing a very unsatisfactory reflection 
of himself in the coarse unflattering mirror which 
that manufacturer's mind presénted to the sub- 
tiler lights and shadows of his fellow-men; and 
perhaps his experience ought to have warned 
him how the scene would end. But a full-fed 
fountain will be generous with its waters even in 
the rain, when they are worse than useless, and 
a fine fount of admonition is apt to be equally 
irrepressible. 

It was not in Mr. Bulstrode’s nature to com- 
ply directly in consequence of uncomfortable sug- 
gestions. Before changing his course he always 
needed to shape his motives and bring them iuto 
accordance with his habitual standard. He said 
at last: 

“TI will reflect a little, Viney. I will men- 
tion the subject to Harriet. I shall probably send 
you a letter.” 

** Very well. As soon as you can, please. I 
hope it will all be settled before I see you to- 


” 


morrow. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“ Follows here the strict receipt 
For that sauce to dainty meat, 
Named Idleness, which many eat 
By preference, and call it sweet: 
First watch for morsels, like a hound, 
Mix well with buffets, stir them round 
With good thick oil of flatteries, 
And froth with mean self-lauding lies. 
Serve warm; the veasela you must choose 
To keep it in are dead men's shoca.” 

Mr. Botstrope’s consultation of Harriet 
seemed to have had the etfect desired by Mr. 
Vincy, for early the next morning a letter came 
which Fred could carry to Mr. Featherstone as 
the required testimony. 

The old gentleman was staying in bed on ac- 
count of the cold weather, and as Mary Garth 
was not to be seen in the sitting-room, Fred 
went up stairs immediately, and presented the 
letter to his uncle, who, propped up comfortably 
on a bed-rest, was not less able than usual to 
enjoy his consciousness of wisdom in distrusting 
and frustrating mankind. He put on his spec- 
tacles to read the letter, pursing up his lips and 
drawing down their corners. 

** © Under the circumstances I will not decline to 
state my conviction’—tchah! what fine words the 
fellow puts! He’s as fine as an auctioneer—‘ that 
your son Frederic has not obtained any advance 
of money on bequests promised by Mr. Feather- 
stone'—promised ? whosaid I had ever promised ? 
I promise nothing! I shall make codicils as long 
as I like-—‘ and that, considering the nature of such 
a proceeding, it is unreasonable to presume that 
a young man of sense and character would at- 








tempt it’—ah, but the gentleman doesn’t say you 
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are 2 young man of sense and character, mark 
you that, Sir!—‘ As to my own concern with any 
report of such a nature, I distinctly affirm that 
I never made any statement to the effect that 
your son had borrowed money on any property 
that might accrue to him on Mr. Featherstone's 
demise’—bless my heart! * property’—‘ accrue’-- 
‘demise!’ Lawyer Standish is nothing to him. 
He couldn't speak finer if he wanted to borrow. 
Well”—Mr. Featherstone here looked over his 
‘spectacles at Fred, while he handed back the 
letter to him with a contemptuous gesture— 
**vou don’t suppose I believe a thing because 
Bulstrode writes it out fine, eh ?” 

Fred colored. ** You wished to have the let- 
ter, Sir. I should think it very likely that Mr. 
Bulstrode’s denial is as good as the authority 
which told you what he denies.” i 

** Every bit. I never said I believed either 
one or the other. And now what d’you expect 7" 
said Mr. Featherstone, curtly, keeping on his 
spectacles, but withdrawing his hands under his 
wraps. 

**T expect nothing, Sir.’ Fred with difficulty 
restrained himself from venting his irritation. 
** I came to bring you the letter. If you like, I 
will bid you good-morning.” . 

**Not yet, not yet. Ring the bell. 
missy to come.” 

It was a servant who came in answer to the 
bell. 

** Tell missy to come!” said Mr. Featherstone, 
impatiently. ** What business had she to go 
away?” He spoke in the same tone when Mary 
came. 

** Why couldn’t you sit still here till I told 
you to go? I want my waistcoat now. I told 
you always to put it on the bed.” 

Mary’s eyes looked rather red, as if she had 
been crying. It was clear that Mr. Featherstone 
was in one of his most snappish humors this 
morning, and though Fred had now the prospect 
of receiving the much-needed present of money, 
he would have preferred being free to turn 
round on the old tyrant and tel) him that Marv 
Garth was too good to be at his beck. ‘Though 
Fred had risen as she entered the room, she had 
barely noticed him, and looked as if her nerves 
were quivering with the expectation that some- 
thing would be thrown at her. But she never 
had any thing worse than words to dread. 
When she went to reach the waistcoat from a 
peg, Fred went up to her and said, ** Allow me.” 

**Let it alone! You bring it, missy, and lay 
it down here,” said Mr. Featherstone. ** Now 
you go away again till I call you,” he added, 
when the waistcoat was laid down by him. It 
was usual with him to season his pleasure in show- 
ing favor to one person by being especially dis- 
agreeable to another, and Mary was always at 
hand to furnish the condiment. When his own 
relatives came she was treated better. Slowly 
he took out a bunch of keys from the waistcoat 
pocket, and slowly he drew forth a tin box 
which was under the bedclothes. 

**You expect I'm going to give you a little 
fortune, eh?” he said, looking above his spec- 
tacles and pausing in the act of opening the lid. 

**Not at all, Sir. You were good enough to 
speak of making me a present the other day, 
else, of course, I should not have thought of the 
matter.” But Fred was of a hopeful disposition, 
and a vision had presented itself of a sum just 
large enough to deliver him from a certain 
anxiety. When Fred got into debt, it always 
seemed to him highly probable that something or 
other—he did not necessarily conceive what — 
would come to pass enabling him to pay in due 
time. And nowthat the providential occurrence 
was apparently close at hand, it would have been 
sheer absurdity to think that the supply would 
be short of the need: as absurd as a taith that 
believed in half a miracle for want of strength to 
believe in a whole one. 

The deep-veined hands fingered many bank- 
notes one after the other, laying them down flat 
again, while Fred Jeaned back in his chair, 
scorning to look eager. He held himself to be 
a gentleman at heart, and did not like courting 
an old fellow for his money. At last Mr. 
Featherstone eved him again over his spectacles, 
and presented him with a little sheaf of notes: 
Fred could see distinctly that there were but 
five, as the less significant edges gaped toward 
him. But then, each might mean fifty pounds. 
He took them, saying, 

**T am very much obliged to you, Sir,” and 
was going to roll them up without seeming to 
think of their value. But this did not suit Mr. 
Featherstone, who was eying him intently. 

** Come, don't you think it worth your while 
to count em? You take money like a lord: I 
suppose you lose it like one.” 

**I thought I was not to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, Sir. But 1 shall be very happy to 
count them.” 

Fred was not so happy, however, after he had 
counted them. For they actually presented the 
absurdity of being less than his hopefulness had 
decided that they must be. What can the fit- 
ness of things mean, if not their fitness to a 
man’s expectations? Failing this, absurdity and 
atheism gape behind him. ‘The collapse for 
Fred was severe when he found that he held 
no more than five twenties, and his share in 
the higher education of this country did not 
seem to help him. Nevertheless he said, with 
rapid changes in his fair complexion : 

** It is very handsome of you, Sir.” 

**T should think itis,’’ said Mr. Featherstone, 
locking his box and replacing it, then taking off 
his spectacles deliberately, and at length, as if 
his inward meditation had more deeply con- 
vinced him, repeating, *‘I should think it is 
handsome.” 

**T assure you, Sir, I am very grateful,” said 
Fred, who had had time to recover his cheerful 
air. 

**So you ought to be. 
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figure in the world, and I reckon Peter Feather- 
stone is the only one you've got to trus st to.” 
Here the old man’s eyes gle »amed with a curi- 
ously mingled satis sfaction in the consciousness 
that this smart young fellow relied upon him, and 
that the smart young fellow was rather a fool for 
doing so. 
“Yes, indeed: I was not bern to very splen- 
did chances. Few men have been more cramped 
than I have been,” said Fred, with some sense 
of surprise at his own virtue, considering how 
hardly he was dealt with. ‘*It really seems a 
little too bad to have to ride a broken-winded 
hunter, and see men who are not half such good 
judges as yourself able to throw away any 
amount of money on buying bad bargains.” 
“*Well, you can buy yourself a fine hunter 
now. E ighty pound is e nough for that, I reckon 
—and you ‘Il have twenty pound over to get your- 


self out of any little scrape,” said Mr. Fe ather- 
stone, chuckling slightly. 

‘You are very good, Sir,” said Fred, with a 
fine sense of contrast between the words and his 
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** My father never tells me any thing about his 
affairs, Sir.” 

** Well, he s But oth- 
er people finc ‘ em out without ie telling. #/e/l 
never have much to leave vou; hell ‘mostlike 
die without a will—he’s the sort of man to do it 
—let ‘em make him mayor of Middlemarch as 
much as they like. But you won't get much by 
his dying without a will, though you are the 
eldest son.” 

Fred thought that Mr. Featherstone h 
heen so disagreeable before. True, he had never 
before given him quite so much money at once. 

“* Shall I destroy this letter of Mr. Bulstrode’s, 
Sir?” said Fred, rising with the letter as if he 
would put it in the fire. 

** Avy, ay, I don’t want it. 
to me.” 

Fred carried the letter to the fire, and thrust 

the poker through it with much zest. He longed 
to get out of the room, but he was a little 
ashamed before his inner self, as well as before 
his uncle, to run away immediately after pocket- 
ing the money. Presently the farm-bailitf came 
up to give his master a report, and Fred, to his 
un speakable relief, was dismissed with the in- 
j. action to come again soon. 
” He had longed not only to be set free from 
his uncle, but also te find Mary Garth, She 
was now in her usual place by the fire, with 
sewing in her hands and a book open on the 
little table by her Her eyelids had lost 
some of their redness now, and she had her usual 
air of self-command. 

** Am I wanted up stairs?" 
ing as Fred entered. 

‘*No; I am only dismissed 
is gone up.” 

Marv sat down again, and resumed her work. 
She was certainly treating him with more in- 
ditference than usual: she did not know how 
affectionately indignant he had felt on her behalf 
up stairs. 

‘*May I stay 
Lore vou?” 

‘Pray sit down,’ 
be so heavy a bore as Mr. 
was here yesterday, and he sat 
asking my leave.” 

**Poor fellow! I 
you,” 
~ 7 am not aware of it. And to me it is one 
of the most odious things iu a girls life that 
there must always be some supposition of falling 
in love coming between her and any man who is 
kind to her, and to whom she is grateful. I 
should have thought that I, at least. might have 
been safe from all that. I have no ground for 
the nonsensical vanity of fancving every body 
who comes near me is in love with me.” 

Mary did not mean to betray any feeling, 
but in spite of herself she ended in a tremulous 
tone of vexation. 

**Confound John Waule! I did not mean to 
make you angry. I didn't know vou had any 
reason for being grateful to him. I forgot what 
a great service you think it if any one snufts a 
candle for you.” Fred also had his pride, and 
was not going to show that he knew what had 
called forth this outburst of Mary's. 

“Oh, I am not angry, except with the ways 
of the world. I do like to be spoken to as if I 
had common-sense. I really often feel as if I 
could understand a little more than I ever hear 
even from young gentlemen who have been to 
college.” Mary had recovered, and she spoke with 
a suppressed rippling under-current of laughter 
pleasant to hear. 

**T don’t care how merry vou are at my ex- 
pense this morning,” said Fred. ‘I thought 
you looked so sad when you came up stairs. It 
is a shame you should stay here to be bullied in 
that way.” 

**Oh, I have an life—by comparison. 
I have tried being a teacher, and Iam not fit 
for that: my mind is too fond of wandering on 
its own way. I think any hardship is better 
than pretending to do what one is paid for, and 
never really doing it. Every thing here I can 
do as well as any one else could; perhaps better 
than some—Rosy, for example. ‘Though she is 
just the sort of beautiful creature that is impris- 
oned with ogres in fairy tales.” 

** Rosy!” cried Fred, in a tone of profound 
brotherly skepticism. 

“Come, Fred!” said Mary, emphatically ; 
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‘* you have no right to be so critical.” 

**Do you mean any thing particular—just | 
now ?’ 

**No; I mean something general—always.” 


HARPER'S 


**Oh, that I am idle and extravagant. Weil 
I am not fit to be a poor man. I should not 
have made a bad fellow if I had been rich. 

** You would have done your duty in that state 
of life to which it has not pleased God to call 
you,” said Mary, laughing. 

“Well, I couldn't do my duty as a clergyman, 
any more than you could do yours as a governess, 
You ought to have a little ‘fellow-feeling there, 
Mary.” 

‘““T never said you ought to be a clergyman. 
There are other sogs of work. It seems to me 
very miserable not to resolve on some course 
and act accordingly.” 

**So I could, if—” Fred 
up, leaning against the mantel-piece. 

**If you were sure you should not 
tune 7” 

**I did not say that. You want to quarrel 
with me. It is too bad of you to be guided by 
what other people say about me.” 

** How can I want to quarrel with you? I 
should be quarreling with all my new books,” 
said Mary, lifting the volume on the table. 
** However naughty you may be to other people, 
you are good to me. 

** Because I like you better than any one else. 
But I know you despise me.” 

*Yes, I do—a little,” said Mary, 
with a smile. 

* You would admire a stupendous fellow, who 
would have wise opinions about every thing.” 

** Yes, I should.” Mary was sewing swiftly, 
and seemed provokingly mistress of the situation. 
When a conversation has taken a wrong turn for 
us, we only get farther and farther into the 
swamp of awkwardness. ‘his was what Fred 
Vincy felt. 

‘* | suppose a woman is never in love with 
any one she has always known—ever since she 
can remember; as a man often is. It is always 
some new fellow who strikes a girl.” 

** Let me see.” said Mary, the corners of her 
mouth curling archly; ‘* I must go back on my 
experience. ‘here is Juliet—she seems an ex- 
ample of what you say. But then Ophelia had 
probably known Hamlet a long while; and 
Brenda Troil—she had known Mordaunt Merton 
ever since they were children; but then he seems 
to have been an estimable young man; and Min- 
na was still more deeply in love with Cleveland, 
who was a stranger. Waverley was new to 
Flora Maclvor; but then she did not fall in love 
with him. And there are Olivia and Sophia 
Primrose, and Corinne—they may be said to 
have fallen in love with new men. Altogether, 
my experience is rather mixed.” 

Mary looked up with some roguisliness at 
Fred, and that look of hers was very dear to 
him, though the eves were nothing more than 
clear windows where observation sat laughingly. 
He was certainly an affectionate fellow, and as 
he had grown from boy to man, he had grown 
in love with his old playmate, neveiietendle zg 
that share in the higher education of the country 
which had exalted his views of rank and income. 

**When a man is not loved, it is no use for 
him to say that he could be a better tellow— 
could do any thing—I mean, it he were sure of 
being loved in return.” 

** Not 8f the least use in the world for him to 
say he cou/d be better. Might, could, would— 
they are contemptible auxiliaries.” 

**I don’t see how a man is to be good for 
much unless he has some one woman to love 
him dearly.” 

‘J think the goodness s! ould come before he 
expects that.’ 

** You know better. Mary 
men for their goodness.” 

**Perhaps not. But if the 
never think them bad.” 

** It is hardly fair to say I am bad.” 

**] said nothing at all about you.” 

‘**T never shall be good for any thing, Mary, 
if you will not say that vou love me, if you will 
not promise to marry me—I mean, when I am 
able to marry.” 

** If I did love you, I would not marry you: I 
would certainly not promise ever to marry you.” 

**T think that is quite wicked, Mary. If you 
love me, you ought to promise to marry me.” 

** On the contrary, I think it would be wicked 
in me to marry you even if I did love you.” 

** You mean, just as I am, without anv means 
of maintaining a wite. Of course: I am but 
three-and-twenty.” 

**In that last point von will alter. But T am 
not so sure of any other alteration. My father 
says an idle man “ought not to exist, much less 
be married.” 

* Then I am to blow my brains out 7” g 

‘*No; onthe whole, I should think you would 
do better to pass your examination. I have heard 
Mr. Farebrother say it is disgracefully easy.” 

** That is all very fine. Any thing is easy to 
him. Not that cleverness has any thing to do 
with it. IT am ten times cleverer than many 
men who pass.” 

** Dear me!” said Mary, unable to repress her 
sarcasm, ** That accounts for the curates like 
Mr. Crowse. Divide your cleverness by ten, 
and the quotient—dear me!—is able to take a 
degree. But that only shows you are ten times 
more idle than the others.” 

** Well, if I did pass, you would not want me 
to go into the Church ?” 

** That is not the question—what I want you 
to do. You have a conscience of your own, I 
suppose. There! there is Mr. Lydgate. I must 
go and tell my uncle.” 

* Mary,” said Fred, seizing her hand as she 
rose; ‘**if you will not give me some encourage- 
ment, I shall get worse instead of better.” 

‘**[ will not give you any encouragement,” 
said Mary, reddening. ‘‘ Your friends would 
dislike it, and so would mine. My father would 
Liuwk ic a aisgrace to me if I accepted a man 
who got into debt, aud would not work:” 
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Fred was stu 1 veleased her hand, 
walked to the de vor, but there d and 
‘Fred, vou have always been l, so 
generous to me. I am not ung Bu 
never speak to me in that way again 
*Very well,” said F) ulkily, taking up his 
hat and whip. iis complenion ‘showed patel 
of pale pink and dead white Like many a 
plucked idle young geutleman, he was thorough- 
lv in love, and with a plain girl, \ hud no 
money! But having Mr. Featherstone’s land 


in the background, and a persuasion shat, let 
Mary say what she would, she really did care 
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er person also that made him particularly anx 
ious to take some security against his own liability 
to spend the hundred pounds. For the creditor 
to whom he owed a hundred and sixty held a 
firmer security in the shape of a bill signed | 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
TuE statement, by Professor J.D.Wut 
the present condition of the geological su 
California, lately presented to the Gove 
the State, gives a gratifying picture of the 
ity and success in accomplishing the obje« 
which the exploration was authorized. ! 
State Geologist remarks that less has been done 
than he had hoped, in consequence of the sus- 
— of the appropriations by a preced 
egislature. Since the work was resumed, h 
ever, as the result of renewed appropr 
the Legislature of 1869, the survey has ! 
ried on as rapidly as the nature of the servic« 
would allow..- 

Among the points eee mane ged engaging th 
attention of the State Geologist was the comp! 
tion of the topographical map ‘of California 
being readily understood tl vat this must 
necessary preliminary to a geological map. , 
survey of Central California was considered espe 
cially interesting and important, embracing, as it 
does, that portion of the State from Owen's Lake 
on the south to Lassen’s Peak on the north, or 
between 36° and 40° 5U north and south, and 
117° 30 and 123° east and west, the whole area 
comprising about one-third of the State, with 
probably ninety-tive per cent. of the 
residing in it. 

Of the portion included within these ) es 
represented upon four maps, three are entirely 
drawn and partially engraved, while the » fou rth 
is two-thirds drawn, with the ficld-work of the 
remaining third yet to be done. A preliminary 
map, however, of the whole of California on a 
scale of eighteen miles to an inch, has been 
drawn, in compliance with the wish of the com- 
munity, and will soon be ready for distribution. 

Jesides these, other works connected with the 
same subject are reported by the State Geolo- 
gist, being the new editions of the Yosemite 
Guide-book, and the publication of the tirst vol- 
ume of the ** Ornithology of California,” which 
is characterized as a work exquisitely illustrated 
and admirably printed. The remaining volumes 
of the series of reports are so far completed us 
— to wait the continuance of appropriations 
to place them in ure their early ap- 
pearance. 

Arrangements have also been made with Mr. 
LPSQUEREUX to work up the fossil plants of Cal- 
ifornia, and with Dr. Leipy and Professor MEEK 
in regard to the fossils. Professor BREWER, of 
the survey, is well advanced in the work on the 
botany of California, which, when completed, 
will doubtless be used ee as a text- 
book. It is much to be hoped that very liberal 
appropris ations will be made for these importa 
objects, since its chief and his assistants : 
known to be among the very best specialists in 
America, and their work has comianded the 
highest respect among naturalists at home and 
abroad. The reports themselves are models of 
perfection in regard to typography and gener: 
execution, and are not to be surpassed by the 
finest European works, whether published } 
governments or private parties. It may <4 
stated as a well-known fact that much’ interest 
has been excited throughout the scientitic cir- 
cles of Europe by the character of the work Gone 
under the auspices of the State, and the utmo 
admiration expressed in regard to its liberadi ty 
and enterprise; this example being ¢ omme nded 
to European goveruments as eminently worthy 
of their imitation. 
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A bill has been introduced into the United 
States Senate, providing for the appointment 
of a commission to run a boundary line be- 
tween the frontiers of the United States and 
Great Britain, from the Lake of the Woods to 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains. This a 
tion has been needed for some time, in view of 
the fact that the precise geographical positions 
of Pembina and the Hudson Bay ( onspany’s 
post north of it are at present mat‘ers of un- 
certainty; it being claimed that the +» omument 
erected as indicating the vosition ¢ he forty- 
ninth parallel is about a mile too fi south, and 
that the Hudson Bay Company's» _ is actually 
within the limits of the United St: es. The ap- 
pointment of a joint commissio’ is therefore 
urged in order that this uncerta’l y may be set 
at rest. 


We find in the New York Citizen a report by 
Mr. SetH GREEN Of his experiences in attempt- 
ing to transfer young shad from the Hudson 
River to the Sacramento, a brief notice of 
which we have already given to our readers, 
The experiment was initiated on the 19th of 
June, 1871, by starting with 12,000 young fish 
placed in four eight-gallon milk-cans. These 
had been hatched the night before at the New 
York State establishthent. At Cleveland Mr. 
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The death of D VH STRECKER, I 
or oe Seca) ut Wurzburg, is announced by 
the wl Nes This gentleman was 
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Mr. Stepucn T. OLNey, a well-known |} 
ist, resident at Providence, Rhode Island, has 
just published a list of the algw of Rhode Isl : 
as collected and prepared by himself. In this 
he enumerates twenty-four species of mela 
sperms, or Olive-colored algw; forty-four of 


rhodosperms, or red alge; and twenty-tive of 
the chlorosperms, or green algw, making nine 
ty-three species in all. The remaining forms, 
rincipally microscopic, enumerated by him, and 
including zygnemacex, desmidex, and diatom 
cex, bring the number up to one hundred and 
eighty-nine, Of most of these Mr. OLNEY pos- 
sesses duplicates, which he will be happy to dis- 
pose of in exchange. iin 


Mr. J. MattHew Jones, of Halifax, a gentle- 
man well known in connection with his eff rts 
to advance science in Nova Scotia, intends, it is 
said, spending the coming winter in the Bermu- 
das, for the purpose of investigating its marine 
zoology. This géntleman formerly resided on 
these jslands, and subsequ ently pablishe da read 
able little book, entitled ** A Natur: list in Ber- 


muda,’ 
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SESTINA. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

] saw my soul at rest upon a day 

As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, 
Among sott leaves that give the starlight way 

To touch its wings but not ite eyes with light; 
So that it knew as one in visions may, 

And knew not as men waking, of delight. 


This was the measure of my eoul's delight: 
It had no power of joy to fly by day, 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light; 
tut in a secret moon-beholden way 
Had all ita will of dreams and pleasant night, 
And all the love and life that sleepers may. 
Bot auch life's triumph 28 men waking may 
It might not have to feed its faint delight 
Retween the etars by night and sun by day, 
Shut up witb green leaves and a little light; 
Because its way was as a lost star's way, 
A world’s not wholly known of day or night. 
Atl loves and dreams and sonnds and gleams of night 
Made it all music that such minstrels may, 
And all they had they gave it of delight; 
Kut in the full face of the fire of day 
What place sball be for any starry light, 
What part of heaven in all the wide sun’s way? 
Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way, 
Watched as a nursiing of the large-eyed night, 
And sought no strength nor knowledge of the day, 
Nor closer touch conclusive of delight, 
Nor mightier joy nor truer than dreamers may, 
Nor more of song than they, nor more of light. 
For who sleeps once and sees the secret light 
Whereby sleep shows the soul a fairer way 
Between the rise and rest of day and night, 
Shall care no more to fare as all men may, 
But he his place of pain or ot delight, 
There shall be dweil, beholding night as day. 
Song, have thy day and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight. 


arse — 
THE FATAL DUEL. 

O_p Dr. Tatham was sitting cozily with his 
daughter one morning when the servant came in 
and announced Mr. Irving and his son. 

‘*Leave us, Amy darling, for a short time, 
will vou ?” said the doctor to his daughter. ‘I 
will send Walter to you directly, but I wish to 
speak a few words to him first.” 

Amy Tatham was a charming girl, in the fresh 
Lloom of youth and beauty. I don’t think she 
quite liked being sent away just at that mo- 
ment, and it is quite certain that she raised her 
head very suddenly wher she heard the name 
‘* Walter Irving” mentioned. Walter Irving 
was certainly a very lucky fellow; and I think, 
if the truth be told, when old Dr. Tatham kissed 
his daughter preparatory to her fulfilling his sen- 
tence of exile, I think he thought so tco. 

‘* Bother business, dear papa!” 
Amy; **but remember you have promised not 
to keep me away long; and if you don’t keep your 
word, I shall come in and surprise you. Good- 
by, you old dear.” 

” When Amy Tatham had left the room the doc- 
tor turned toward the servant, who still stood at 
the door. 

** Ask Mr. Irving and his son to walk in, 
please, and don’t let me be disturbed unless there 
is something very important to be done.” 

Mr. Irving was a fine-looking old gentleman 
of the Colonel Newcome stamp; his son not so 
tall, or of such commanding presence, but intel- 
ligent-looking, and also gentlemanly. The fa- 
ther was about sixty; the son twenty-five, but 
hooking evidently younger. 

After commencing on a few ordinary topics of 
conversation, Mr. Irving was about to come to 
the point, and explain more particularly the ob- 
ject of his yisit on this occasion, when he was 
stopped by the doctor. 

**T beg pardon,” said he, ** but may I be al- 
lowed to interrupt you for a moment. It would 
be absurd of me to affect ignorance of the object 
of your visit. Before, however, I can listen to 
what either vou or your son has got to say I have 
something very important to divulge. I must 
take you into my confidence, and relate some- 
thing which it is necessary you should know—a 
secret which I fearlessly intrust to you.” 

Walter Irving rose. 

** My dear boy,” said the doctor, *‘ 1 beg that 
you will remain. What I have to say affects 
you more particularly than any one else here. 
You have been a good son, and I feel confident 
that vou will make an excellent husband. Your 
love for my daughter is warm and generous ; but 
promise me now—promise me, the father of the 
girl vou love and desire to marry—promise me, 
as the gentleman that you are, that vou will re- 
ligiously keep my secret. Keep it; yes, even 
from my daughter !” 

The doctor said these words in a strangely ex- 
cited manner. 

Mr. Irving and his son were evidently not pre- 
pared for so serious an interview. However, 
they promised faithfully to obey the doctor's 
earnest request, aud waited patiently for him to 
continue, 

‘The doctor looked ronnd in his chair to assure 
himself that they were alone, and then, clearing 
his throat and addressing himself more particu- 
larly to young Walter Irving, spoke as follows : 


** Eight-and-twenty years ago I was studying 
medicine at a German university. It was at 
Heidelberg. When I took up my residence there 
the absurd custom of dueling between the stu- 
dents was in vogue. At that time they were 
more serious than they are now, the custom of 
swathing the combatants, with the exception of 
a small portion of the face, being then almost 
unheard of. Hardly a day passed that some 
duel or other did not take place. ‘The students 


fought occasionally with the officers, with. the 
towns-people, and, I need hardly add, perpet- 
ually among themselves. 
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‘*T was as wild and as headstrong as any of 
| them. My strong and unflinching English spirit 
and determination gained me a reputation even 
among these dare-devil German boys, and very 
soon I became noted as a reckless fellow and ex- 
perienced duelist. I became the leader of a 
‘clique,’ and, to tell the truth, I was not a little 
proud of my position. We have not all of us 
got sound thinking heads upon our shoulders at 
six-and-twenty. Boys will be boys. 

** A very little way from where my lodgings 
were lived a young student who was as unlike 
me, or any in my set, as black is from white. 
He was the kind of fellow we should have called 
a ‘milksop’ at school ; and yet, somehow or oth- 
er, I felt I could not dislike the fellow. Instinct- 
ively—I don’t know how it was—but I took to 
him. 

‘*Max Oppenheim—for that was my neigh- 
bor’s name—was a pale-faced, studious-looking 
young man, and a perfect model of a student. 
He was always being held up as a pattern to us. 
He was never known to miss a lecture; was 
never seen at the gasthaus ; didn’t smoke, drink 
beer—did nothing wicked, in fact. Max Op- 
penheim was our exact opposite. 

‘Outside the university he never joined his 
feHow-students, and was never known to invite 
them home. 

‘*T furgot to say that he lodged exactly oppo- 
site where I was residing, so my window com- 
manded his. 

**One morning, as I was smoking a cigarette 
on the balcony outside my sitting-room, I saw, to 
my surprise, over the way, a pretty fair head 
peeping out of Oppenheim’s window. The head 
popped back immediately I was detected. 

‘*T laughed to myself, and thought what a 
good story I would make out of it for the benefit 
of my friends. 

‘That evening, before I had an opportunity 
of doing this, I happened to meet Max, and be- 
gan joking him about the fair apparition that I 
had seen. 

‘** He stopped me in an instant. 

‘**] am married,’ said he, rather proudly. 
‘That was Madame Oppenheim that you saw.’ 

‘*T am afraid I must have perpetrated an in- 
credulous whistle. 

***Tt was Madame Oppenheim, I tell you, 
Sir,’ said the pale-faced Max, getting irritated ; 
‘and I beg that her name may be treated with 
respect.’ 

**T was half inclined to treat the matter still 
as a joke, and I fully believe I should not have 
been inclined to let the conversation drop so 
suddenly with any one else; but, as I told you 
just now, in my heart I esteemed Max thor- 
oughly, and knew him to be by no means a bad 
fellow. I can now confess that I really liked 
him, only [ did not like to own it. We are all 
desperately weak sometimes. 

“This little altercation of ours was trivial 
enough; but it had its ill effects, notwithstand- 
ing. 

‘* Before it happened we were in the habit of 
shaking hands and exchanging a few friendly 
words when we met. This was all knocked on 
the head after it. We bowed coldly to one 
another when we met, and in time even the 
bows became few and far between. 

** And then the months slipped away, and the 
winter came, and with it—at least not very long 
afterward—the carnival. 

**Of course I went to the carnival ball, and 
incostume. I remember it well: it was a Pier- 
rot dress. I danced all night, and got back to 
my lodgings at some unearthly hour in the morn- 
ing. 

‘**T threw myself on the bed, dead tired as I 
was ; too sleepy, in fact, to take off a scrap of 
iny costume. 

‘*T had fallen asleep outside the bed, but was 
awakened by a loud knocking at my door. I 
had heard the knocking for some minutes, and 
it mixed itself fantastically enough with my 
dreams. 

** Still the knocking went on; but when I heard 
my name repeated two or three times, I started 
up suddenly. 

***Comein—come in!’I cried, still confused, 
and very sleepy. 

**The door opened, and a man walked into 
my room. 

‘*Tt was Max Oppenheim. 

‘*He seemed very much agitated, and was as 
pale as death. - 

*** Why, Oppenheim, what on earth can you 
want with me at this hour of the morning ?’ said 
I, rubbing my eves, and looking comical enough, 
I should think, in my tumbled Pierrot dress. 

‘**Mr. Tatham,’ said he, hesitating a little, 
and with a broken voice, ‘you have shown me 
kindness before now ; I have come to ask you to 
do me a very great favor.’ 

‘**By all means. What can I do? 

. **Max Oppenheim took two or three turns up 
and down my room, hesitated once or twice, but 
at last commanded himself, and said, in a nerv- 
ous, anxious manner: ‘You can not conceive 
how sorry I am to put you to any trouble or an- 
noyance, Mr. Tatham; but, to deal honestly 
with you, let me say that you are the only man 
I know how to appeal to in my present unhappy 
condition. I have heard, and I think I am cor- 
rect in believing, that in affairs of honor, as they 
are called here, you are somewhat expert.’ 

*** My dear fellaw,’ replied I, now thoronghly 
surprised, ‘you don’t mean to tell me that a 
duel is on the cards ?’ 

ae: 

*** And you intend to fight ?’ 

** He looked me steadily in the face. There 
was a flash of something like pride in his eyes, 
and a tone of dignity in his voice, as he gave 
me the following explanation : 

*** Last night my wife was very anxious to 
see the masqueraders go to the ball. I didn't 





see much harm in this simple wish, and said that 





I had no objection to take her. We took up 
our position under the trees, away from the 
crowd, where I imagined we should be able to 
see every thing without being in any way dis- 
turbed. It may appear strange, but I fancied 
somehow that all would not go well. One has 
these odd presentiments at times, you know; 
and, although it is perfectly impossible to account 
for them, it is no use denying that they do oc- 
cur. 

***A party of students, as ill luck would have 
it, passed by the very spot where we were stand- 
ing, and recognized me. ‘They surrounded us. 
I suppose they had been dining freely. At any 
rate, they insulted me grossly; but this I could 
have endured. ‘They heaped their insults upon 
her who was with me. I will do them the justice 
to believe that they were ignorant that she was 
my wife. I informed them of the relationship 
in which we stood to one another. I told you 
the same, Mr. ‘Tatham, you may remember, and, 
like a gentleman, you believed me. ‘These young 
ruffians simply laughed in my face. I had to 
defend my poor wife against their coarse and 
cowardly attacks, and to compel their silence as 
best I could. By degrees they left me one by 
one. One solitary individual remained. He 
was the ringleader, the most offensive, the most 
unpardonable. Snapping his fingers in my face, 
he said, ‘‘ I consider J have been grossly insulted 
by you, Mr. Max Oppenheim. I shall expect 
satisfaction to-morrow, if there is an atom of 
pluck in your composition.”’ 

*** Well, what then ?” 

***T have told you all, Mr. Tatham. The 
thought struck me once or twice during the night 
that such a foolish and trivial affair would be al- 
lowed to drop as hastily as it began. I thought, 
perhaps, the morning would bring with it sober 
reflections, and that happily an apology might be 
offered me for the gratuitous insults I received 
at the hands of my fellow-students. However, 
this morning, almost at daybreak, I received a 
visit from two of them, still in their fancy dress- 
es. They came to ask me if I had made any 
preparations. ‘They assured me that my adver- 
sary — Heaven knows I bear him no malice— 
was determined not to rest until he had obtained 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on him. He 
never liked me, this man, and bears me some 
strange malice. He is a clever fellow, but idle; 
and I think he is a little bit jealous of my suc- 
cess in the university.’ 

‘*Poor Max! I think I see him now as he 
stood talking to me in the cold, gray morning 
light, so frankly, so earnestly, and with such 
charming modesty. But I was a young fool 
then, and never allowed my heart to be broke. 
How this young, promising fellow stood at my 
bedside, confiding to my %are his happy, brill- 
iant life and prospects, and-all his pretty wife's 
hope and love and heart. Like a fool that I was, 
I understood nothing of this. 1 thought like a 
fool, and like a fool I answered : 

***If you knew the fellows as well as I do, 
Oppenheim, and understood th@ir mad enthu- 
siasm for dueling and strange notions of honor, 
you would believe that this man spoke the truth, 
He will not rest until he has had satisfaction.’ 

*** Do you know who it is I mean ?’ said Max, 
nervously. 

***1 know them all. What is his name?’ 

‘** «Ferdinand Kohler.’ 

*** 4 most experienced swordsman. 
practice have you had ?’ 

‘**I—J am ashamed to say that I have hard- 
ly ever had a sword in my hand.’ 

‘** You don’t mean to say so?’ 

‘* At this time of which I am speaking I don't 
believe that there could have existed two students 
at that, or, indeed, in any, university who would 
have made such a confession. Poor Max’s con- 
fession of incompetency seemed to me not only 
incredible, but almost to amount to a crime of 
some magnitude. I was obliged to act upon 
first thoughts, for there was no time for reflec- 
tion. 

***Tf you think, Mr. Tatham, that it is a point 
of honor for me to fight this man, I am prepared 
to meet him, come what may.’ 

‘* To this courageous and plucky speech, with- 
out thinking of its consequences, I said, ‘ Bravo, 
Oppenheim! That's spoken like a man!’ 

** He didn’t quite look all the courage of his 
words, so I tried to encourage him. 

‘¢* Why, this will be a splendid opening for 
you,’ I said. ‘ You will never become a swords- 
man without practice; and to be ignorant of the 
weapon is to own yourself no student, or, indeed, 
gentleman, according to the present idea, They 
will despise you no more after this; and if you do 
shed a little blood, why, it will be well worth the 
pain. Your antagonist is no mean rival, I can 
assure you; and the mere fact of your standing 
up against him will raise you up a thousand de- 
grees in the estimation of your fellow-students, 
You have won my heart already. Give me your 
hand.’ 

**T shook the poor fellow warmly by the hand, 
and tried to inspire him with confidence. 

‘*The whole thing was excitement and pleas- 
ure to me, and I enjoyed my position amazingly. 

‘* Max Oppenheim’s heart could have told avery 
different story. However, it was all a point of 
honor with him. And though I believe, now, he 
would have given any thing in the world to be 
comfortably out of the scrape, like a true-heart- 
ed gentleman he stifled his feelings. * 

** There was another knock at my door. 

‘** Here are the gentlemen, most probably,’ 
said he. ‘Hoping, indeed knowing, that you 
would not refuse your assistance, I begged them 
to await us in thestreet. Shall I open the door?’ 

“**Certainly. Let them in.’ 

‘«'There they stood, flushed with wine, careless 
and excited—German students to the life. We 
all went out together. 

‘There is a picture of Gerome’s which I saw 
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once in Paris, and of which I see photographs in 
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the shop windows in London, which makes me 
shudder again. It is called * Le Duel de Pier- 
rot.’ On just such a spot Max Oppenheim and 
Ferdinand Kohler met. 

**It was just such a winter's morning, just 
such a bleak, dreary landscape, just the same 
snow thickly strewed on the ground. 

**T never look at the picture or imagine the 
scene without seeing Max Oppenheim’s blood. 

‘*For Max Oppenheim fell that morning, mor- 
tally wounded, on the snow. 

** We saw at once he was utterly ignorant of 
the sword, and unanimously begged Ferdinand 
to be gentle with him. ‘Just give him a 
scratch,’ we said, ‘and that will do.’ I have 
no doubt in my own mind that Ferdinand had 
no intention of acting otherwise. Poor Max 
brought about his own death. He fought like a 
young lion, wildly, and without an atom of 
head. Ferdinand gave a lunge to defend his 
own life, and it was a fatal thrust fur Max Op- 
penheim. 

**'There he died, where he had fought so desper- 
ately. It was an awful thing for all of us; and 
we would, one and all, have cut off our right 
hand sooner than it should have happened. I 
shall never forget the awful stillness of the morn- 
ing, as we stood round the dead body of our fel 
low-student, or the bitter sorrow with which we 
bore his remains away from the dreadful scene. 

“The last sad and painful duties connected 
with Max’s unfortunate death devolved upon 
myself. ‘The worst part was yet to come; for 
before he breathed his last he intrusted a letter 
to my care, and whispered only one word— 
* Marie!’ 

‘*T had to meet the young widow face to face. 

**On arriving at the house I went up the stairs 
very slowly, and, after much hesitation, knocked. 

‘** Marie herself came to the door. 

“*She was pale as death. I guessed at once 
that she understood for what purpose Max had 
left her so suddenly and at such an early hour. 

** Directly she saw me she shrank back. For 
some time she stood there immovable, and trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf. She dared not ask me 
on what account I had come there. There she 
stood, with her long fair hair floating down her 
shoulders. So young and so very beautiful! A 
few hours ago, and she owned every thing she 
desired most in the world, and now of all wom- 
en she was the most miserable. 

‘* And there I stood before her, gazing into 
her sweet, pale, terribly staring face, and did 
not dare to move or speak a word. ‘The words 
stuck in my throat and nearly choked me. 

** And then she fixed me with her eyes, and 
that look of fear burned into me like multen 
lead. 

**So terrible was that look that I was com- 
pelled to take my eyes off her and look upon the 
ground. When I ventured tc allow them to 
stray back again it was easy to see that Marie 
Oppenheim guessed—nay, knew—all. 

***Max is dead!’ she shrieked, pntting her 
hand to her heart, as if that one effort had made 
it cease to beat. 

**T said nothing. There was a wild, hyster- 
ical sob, and then, falling upon her knees, she 
moaned out a prayer. After that she fell ap- 
parently lifeless to the groyind. 

‘*T shall never forget that scene to the day of 
my death. Nothing I have ever seen on the 
stage, nothing I have ever read in books, noth- 
ing I have seen in pictures, has ever come near 
it in depth and intensity. 

**I don’t know exactly how long I remained 
there. I was more than half stupetied with grief 
myself. 

**T tried feebly enough to console her. 
would not be comforted. 

***You are very kind,’ she said, ‘but don't 
understand me. Max is dead, and that is all I 
care to hear or know. It was I who sent him to 
you. I believed —hoped —that happily you 
would save his life; but God willed it other- 
wise. He loved him so much that He robbed 
me of my husband, and has taken him to Him- 
self. There is only one thing I want now—iny 
husband's body. It belongs to me—it is mine! 
I alone will watch over it, I alone will lay it in 
the coffin, and I alone will follow it to the grave! 
Bid them bring me my husband, and promise 
me faithfully that no one shall disturb the last 
few hours that I, Marie Oppenheim, have to 
spend with my darling boy. Sir, I beg—I im- 
plore you—to allow this!’ 

** What could I say? 

‘*T gave her his letter, and left her, as she bid 
me. 

‘* Night after night I watched the house from 
my balcony ohew a9 It was bitterly cold, but 
there I stood and watched, and scalding were the 
tears I shed for her who sat desolate in the room 
in which a light burned on through the long 
night into the morning again. 

** My house was terribly close to her, and I 
heard every thing. I heard her awful shriek 
when they led her away, and she had seen his 
face for the last time ; and I heard the dull thud 
of the hammer, and the click of the cruel nails. 

‘* We followed, all of us, but afar off and 
away from her, for she had begged to be alone 
with him at the grave. 

‘The next day, hearing and knowing that 
Max’s widow was desperately poor, I wrote to 
her, notifying what we had arranged to do among 
ourselves for her. 

**She wrote back, declining all assistance, 
and within a very few days had left Heidelberg. 
No one knew whither she had gone. I tried in 
vain to discover her whereabouts, and not long 
afterward I myself had completed my university 
life there, and came to England. 

* * * 7 
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London hospitals, and at the end of that period, 
before I bought the practice down here,” contin- 
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al trip, and revisited Heidelberg for the first 
time since I had left it at the termination of the 
old student days. 

‘*There is little wonder, after what I have re- 
Jated to you, that the place had a strange attrac- 
tion for me. 

*““T Jost no time in making my way to the 
pretty church-yard where, five years ago, I had 
seen Max Oppenheim sadly buried. 

**I found the grave. It wae surmounted by 
a simple cross. ‘There were two names carved 
on the arms of the cross. On one arm was the 
word ‘Max,’ and on the other, freshly cut, 
* Marie.’ 

** An old woman was standing by the grave, 
and on its bosom was a little fair-haired girl, 
dressed in deep mourning, and busily employed 
in planting on the grave some snow-drops and 
violets. 

‘*From the old woman I learned how that 
Marie Oppenheim had returned to Heidelberg 
some few months aiter I had left for England, 
bringing with her a little baby, whom she idol- 
ized. ‘The sweet mother had died but a few 
months back, and here was the little one on the 
grave of its mother and father, as vet hardly old 
enough to know the real bitterness of its loss. 

“The child took to me in a wonderful man- 
ner. I staid at Heidelberg for some weeks, 
and the little one would not allow herself to be 
fur a moment out of my sight. ‘The consequence 
was, that when I returned to England I brought 
her with me, and it was given out when I came 
down here that I was a widower with an only 
child. ‘This, my dear friend, was not, as you 
well know, the truth. I was never married, and 
my darling Amy is the daughter of Max and 
Marie Oppenheim.” 


A little tender sob was heard at the other end 
of the room when Dr. Tatham finished his story, 
and in another moment’ Amy was in his arms, 
circling round the good man, and crying pas- 
sionately. 

She had overheard a greater part of the story, 
and what appeared to have been a mystery was 
now as clear as daylight to everv body. 

Amy soon changed her surname for the third 
time, and became Mrs. Irving; and the young 
people lived on with old Dr. ‘Tatham, who often 
said that now the secret was off his mind, he 
was twice as happy a man as he was before. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE, 

Tue Geneva Conference, or the Tribunal of 
Arbitration for the settlement of the ** 
claims,” was created by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, concluded last spring between the United 
States and Great Britain. By the terms of the 
treaty this tribunal is composed of tive arbitra- 
tors, of whom the first was named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. one by the Queen of 
England, one by the King of Italy, one by the 
President of the Swiss Confederation, and one 
by the Emperor of Brazil. ‘The tribunal meets 
at Geneva, Switzerlund, to examine and decide 
all questions laid before it by the United States 
and British governments ; and all questions, in- 
cluding the final award, are to be decided by a 
majority of the arbitrators 

The tribunal consists of the following gentle- 
men: The Hon. Cuartres Francis Apams, 
named by President Grant; Sir ALEXANDER 
CockpurN, named by Queen Victorta; Herr 
STAMPFLI, named by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation ; Count ScLoris DE SaLeRMoO, 
named by Victor Emanvet; and Baron D'Ita- 
scBa, Brazilian envoy in Paris, named by the 
Emperor of Brazil. (nthe British side Lord 
TENTERDEN acts as secretary and general agent. 
For the United States Mr. J. C. Bancrort 
Davis holds the same position, and takes charge 
of all claims advanced by American citizens 

eagainst Great Britain. It is a part of his duty 
to arrange all details of business with Lord TrN- 
TeRDEN. The latter has no claims to receive, 
but he has to undertake the arrangement of the 
British case—the classification of documents and 
the like. The Hon. W. M. Evarrts, the Hon. 
Caves Cusnino, and Mr. Morrison R. Waite 
have been retained as counsel for the United 
States. 

The case of the United States, as presented to 
the Tribunal of Arbitration, fills a printed vol- 
ume of nearly five hundred pages. It was pre- 
pared by Mr. Bancrort Davis, with the assist- 
ance of M. @. C. Beaman and Hon. Cates 
CusuinG. This elaborate argument is arranged 
in six divisions. ‘The first is the brief ** Intro- 
duction,” wherein is recounted the circumstances 
of the meeting of the Joint High Commission, 
with a summary of the protocols of proceedings, 
ending with the Treaty of Washington in ertenso, 
as the grand result of a negotiation which had 
extended through eight years of time, and the 
whole of one and parts of two administrations. 
Part II. is devoted to a review of * the unfriend- 
ly course pursued by Great Britain toward the 
United States from the outbreak to the close of 
the insurrection.” Part III. to ** the duties which 
Great Britain, as a neutral, should have observed 
toward the United States.” Part 1V. to ‘* where- 
in Great Britain failed to perform its duties as a 
neutral.” Part V. to ** wherein Great Britain 
failed to perform its duties as a neutral in respect 
to the insurgent cruisers.” Part VI. to enfor- 
cing the demand that ** the tribunal should award 
(for damages) a sum in gross to the United 
States.” 

The claims of the United States, as stated by 
the American members of the Joint High Com- 
mission, may be classified as follows : 

1. ‘lhe claims for direct losses growing out of 
the destruction of vessels and their cargoes by 
the insurgent cruisers. 

2. The national expenditures in pursuit of those 
cruisers. 
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3. The loss in the transter of the America 
commercial marine to the British flag. 

4. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

5. The prolongation of the war, and the addi- 
tion of a large sum tothe cost of the war and the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

So far at these various losses and expenditures 
grew out of the acts committed by the several 
cruisers, the United States are entitled to ask 
compensation and remuneration therefor before 
this tribunal. 

On all these points evidence is presented which 
will enable the tribunal to ascertain and deter- 
mine the amount of the several losses and inju- 
ries complained of. ‘To the amount thus shown 
should be added interest upon the claims to the 
day when the award is payable by the terms of 
the treaty, namely, twelve months after the date 
of the award. ‘I'he usual legal rate of interest 
in the city of New York, where most of the 
claims of individuals are held, is seven per cent. 
perannum. In some of the States it is greater ; 
in few of them less. ‘The United States makes 
a claim for interest at that rate. ‘The computa- 
tion of the interest should be made from an aver- 
age day to be determined. ‘The United States 
suggests the first day of July, 1563, as the most 
equitable day. 

The tribunal met in the Hotel de Ville, or 
town-hall, of Geneva, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1871. It is a somewhat ancient building, 
with a pretty cloistered entrance in the Italian- 
Gothic style, which promises a more elegant in 
terior than the visitor will find on passing in. 
The room where the tribunal sat is the one used 
in Geneva for the sessions of Congress. It is 
some thirty-five feet long by twenty-tive feet in 
width. It is lighted at the southern end by three 
lofty French windows looking on the Botanical 
Gardens and two ancient bastions. Count ScLo- 
ris was chosen president of the tribunal, and 
then the formal interchange of the cases on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States was 
made, 

On page 109 we give the portraits of the gen- 
tlemen connected with the American case. With 
the public career of the arbitrator for the United 
States, Mr. CHARLES Francis ADAMS, our read- 
ers are well acquainted. As United States min- 
ister to Great Britain during the war, he won 
universal applause by the ability and discretion 
with which he managed the affairs of that im 
portant position. By consent of all parties, there 
is no man in the country better fitted for the du- 
ties of his present position, and his appointment 
is another of the many acts which commend the 
administration to the sympathy and support of 
honest and patriotic men. 

Mr. W. M. Evarts and Mr. Cater CrsuinxG 
are also well known as statesmen of eminent 
ability and wide experience. Both are exceed- 
ingly able and successful lawyers, and have fre- 
quently been called in to advise the government 
in difticult cases. 

Mr. Bancrort Davis, late Assistant Secreta- 
ry of State, a position which he filled with ability 
and credit, is a lawyer of high standing in the 
profession. Mr. Morrison R. Warts is a na- 
tive of Connecticut. At the age of twenty-two 
he went to Ohio, where he has since resided. 
He is a lawyer, and is regarded as an able man 
and sound legal adviser. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


However charming a eummer trip “‘ across the con- 
tinent” may be, a *‘ snow blockade” on the Pacific Rail- 
way must be a tedions experience. Sncb, indeed, it 
seemed to hundreds of California passengers whose 
plans for spending New-Year's Day with Eastern 
friends were sadly interfered with by the snow-drifts. 
Twenty days is a long while to live in cars, be they 
ever #0 nice; and happy they who, anticipating the 
possibility of delay, provided themselves with over- 
flowing lunch-baskets. Happier yet were those who, 
waiving all useless grumbling, submitted cheerfully to 
the inevitable. 

A snow-storm on “the plains” of the great West is 
often quite unlike that which visits any other section 
of country. The uninterrupted sweep of wind carries 
the flying flakes horizontally through the air for miles, 
until they are deposited in ruts and ridges and against 
the windward sides of slopes and bluffs that vary the 
monotony of the plains—just where a pathway has 
been made for the locomotive. Nor is it any easy 
task to disperse the masses of soft snow, or cut a pas- 
sage through solid heaps of ice-like snow mingled with 
sand. The assaults of the iron plow and locomotive 
are sometimes in vain, and the utmost prudence as 
well as energy are necessary to overcome the formida- 
ble drifts. Time and experience will doubtless ena- 
ble managers on comparatively new railroads to pro- 
tect exposed points by snow-fences and other appli- 
ances, 


Antimony, curiously enough, has been the occasion 
of many bitter controversies. About the year 1492 
this substance was described by a scientific monk of 
Germany, who administered some doses to the con- 
vent hogs for the purpose of fattening them. The 
swine gained flesh amazingly, but when the benevo- 
lent father tried the experiment upon his lean breth- 
ren, the priests died. Nevertheless, antimony became 
8 popular medicine. But ite use was so abused that 
in France, in 1566, it was prohibited as a medicine, and 
for more than a hundred years the law was in force. 





The money value of the jewels of the Empress Enu- 
génie which have been exposed for sale in London is 
about $400,000. This does not represent the whole of 
her jewels. Many of them are too costly and imposing 
to be worn by persons in private life. The Empress 
of Russia is understood to have purchased the ccle- 
brated set of rubies, and other valuables are still at 
Chiselhurst, to be disposed of when a purchaser can 
be found. Among the articles now offered for sale is 
a head ornament of diamonds, worked into the form 
of an olive wreath, with black beads introduced at reg- 
ular intervals. This was made soon after the French 
and Austrian war of 1859. The olive-branch told its 
own story of peace, and the sombre beads with which 
the glittering brilliante were relieved were meant to 
express sorrow for the soldicrs who had fallen. The 
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Workmanship ir exquisite, and the stones are of th 
first water. This magnificent ornament is valued at 
several thousand pounds. The watch and chateluine 


carried by the En press are also forsale, and forn rr. 











markable piece of workmanship. The back of the 
watch, which is the size of a small or ** godless” flor- 
in, is jeweled with diamonds and colored precious 
stones, Which the chatelaine matches, and the + 

ting is peculiarly delicate aud tasteful. ‘The tamou- 
cross, suspended from a pear) necklace, is composed 
of emeralds of the finest color and purity, while the 


pearls all match each other in size, shape, and tint 


Another necklace of black pearle of large size took 
years to collect, for the pearls match each other per 
fectly. 


af, the mathematiciar 


3enjamin Greenle I 
brains, Was an ec- 


metics have puzzled 60 many young 








centric man, who loved a pleasant joke. Going one 
day, With a basket on his head, into a ro where 
there were several bove, be ueked one boy after anoth- 
er, ** Are you fond of fractions 7” 

Each lad, fearing that a problem would follow, 
heartily and promptly, “* No, Sir.” 

But one courage fellow said, ** Yes, Sir.” 

To him was given the basket with its contents—a 
number of nice apples, halved and quartered—with th 


remark, ** You may divide those fractious.” 
The wife of Sir Edward Thornt the British min- 


ister, recently appeared at the President's reception in 





a dress of dark, soft-looking woolen material, emi- 

nently suitable tor winter wear. This deviation from 

the general rule of silk, satin, or v t is suggestive 
St. Louis can boast of a mode! city official, who de- 


rift from a city 


clined retaining a costly Chmstms 
1it wrong to 


contractor, on the ground that he 









become the recipient of presents from city 
on of ¢ 


contractors 
while he was holding the posit ity Engineer. 
“I can not,” he said, ** 
the adrninistration which appoi 
place myself under implied obligs 
doing work for the city.” 


cousclen 





d baked in 
Connecticut graced a recent fair at Bridgeport. <A 


The biggest chicken pie ever built an 


bundred chickens were sacrif 
and it required four men to move it. 





An exchange states that *‘a party by the name of 
Jones has written a book to prove that “the United 
tates ia the kingdom of heaven.” We regret to be 
forced to believe that Jones needs a thorough review 





of geography. 
Difficulties in village chofre, which are so proverbial, 
might be leas irequent if all ministers knew how to 
meet the matter as decidedly as did the Rev. Dr. West, 
of New Bedford. He once heard that his 
not sing on the next Sunday. When the day came he 
gave out the hymn, *‘Come, ye that love the Lord.” 
After reading it through, be looked up very emphat- 
ically at the choir, and said: ** You will begin at the 
second verse, 
“*Let those refuse 
That never knew our God 





choir would 


to sing 


The choir 


sang. 





Rumor says that the British government hat been 
seized with ench a severe fit of economy that it com- 
pels the superior officials of the British Museum to 
wash their hands with yellow soap instead of the 
brown Windsor with which they were formerly in- 
dulged, and that one department has been left for some 
months without a duster! 








M. Thiers has some overzealous friends. A short 
time ago he entered one of the bureaus of the Nation- 
al Assembly, followed by a large dog, who jumped up, 
barking and panting, into the President's face. An of- 
ficious clerk immediately started from his desk and 
dealt the animal euch a terrific blow on the head with 
a ruler that he rolled back, howling, on the mat. The 
clerk, triumphant in the deed, exclaimed, “No dog 
shall harm our valued President while I‘am by!" To 
which the President replied, in a furio > 
rushed toward the animal, ** But, fool, dolt, idi 
dog is mine :” 


is tor 





A distinguished geologist has found 
Pvrenees, in the south of France, the r 
historic cities only a slight d nce bek 
These discoveries disclose habit: 
general character as those found 
lakes about the year 1S. In all 
the Pyrenees the remains are numerous. 
ological Society of that district is endeavoring to de- 
velop these discoveries into a hit y of the people 
who dwelt In those cities. 



















Ability to meet an emergency may be largely a nat- 
ural gift, yet is it not also capable of being developed 
by proper culture? Many persons, in case of a sud- 
den accident, sickness, fire, or panic of any kind, 
seem incapable of any useful, common-sense exer- 
tion. Even if the emergency is a slight and common 
one, they are, as it were, nonpluaed. They either do 
nothing, or do the most ridiculous things. It is de- 
sirable for those who are conscious of an inability to 
exercise good sense in the minor exigencies of life to 
educate themselves a little. Take a quiet bour to 
consider what you will do if your child awakes at 
midnight with the croup; if he falle and seriously 
hurts his head; if a fire breaks out in your house; if 
an accident occurs on the railroad train; and then 
endeavor to follow out the general principles gvhich 
in unexcited moments you believe to be the proper 
ones to guide you in times of difficulty and danger. 
A little skillful education will be of great service in 
cases of real trouble, and also enable one to meet 

, 


acsser 


gracefully and with ready fact the thousand 
cuntre-temps of lite. 

A picture of the Resurrection, painted by Sir Ben- 
jamin West a century ago, was one of the articles on 
a recent catalogue of unclaimed goods at the Custom- 
house which were to be sold at auction. This paint- 
ing, valued at eight thousana dollars, was sent to this 
country last year for exhibition, but was not with- 
drawn from the Custom-house by the consignees. 
It was taken out of the auction sale by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The falls of Indravati are the Niagara of India. 
Unfortunately, however, from their inaccessible posi- 
tion, few will ever see them. About four miles above 
the falls the Indravati is joined by the Narnagi, a 
river about three-fourths its size. The united waters 
descend perpendicularly a height of ninety-four feet 


over a ledge of sandstone rocks about five hundred | 
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yarde in length, and elightly curved at one end, eo as 
to give the fall 


lliant coloring of the 


something of a horseshoe shape 
water, varying from a 
reddish-brown at the falle to a brilliant 
here broken in its descent, adds much to the 


Sometimes the clouds of epray 


crest of th 


eight. 





he lower part of the falls rise, after rain, 
than the the falle, filling th 
y the country on the opposite bank 
isclosing only glimpses of the tm- 


gulf below 





crest of 






lew, and 


mense mass of Water plunging into the 


ed fifteen thousand pub 





Russia has recently org 
lic echools. 


In 1699 the fol 
lector of Darmst 
sun: 

“His Hig? 
nesday m i 
eclipse will take place, y pres 
ind a few days atterward, all cattle be kept bonsed, 
1 to this end ample fodder be provided ; r 
and windows of the stalls to be caref 
drinking wells to be covered up, tl 
iarded, so that the 


ind thus produce 


- 





been informed that on Wed 
en o'clock, a very dangerous 


orders that on the day previous 



















atmospt 
atmospt 


infection, 


rets yg 


} ment 





ou should be observed. 


Money-making appear® to have 
mania of al) the Rothechilda 
who died in Paris ir 

1 a colossal fortune of £44,500, 







186s, leaving, ac 














r . 
death would cause a freat fa f 

ard Comnpany, of which he w t 

and f enpport, he epeculated largel) J 
juet before he died; by which means the immens 
profits accruing therefrom went to the benefit of his 


heirs. 

Buckwheat cakes are a favorite article for the wi 
ter breakfast-table. Properly cooked they are whole- 
some fur most persons. They ab 1 in heat-ziving 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Oxe evening ir 
gentleman guoted the 
posee and God 
a “aman proposed to me 
vave never seen | since; & 


bad disposed of ! 


company, during conve 





—— oe 

A dejected-looking young man, who asked the edi- 
tor of the Danbury News what was the charge for in- 
eerting an announcement of the death of his wife, be- 
ing told that it would be done ing, brightened 
up considerably for one in his affi i, and piousiy 
pe ene that “death had been robbed of bali its ter- 
rors.” 






‘ entail 
Qvers or Srapes—A gardener's wife. 
— 


Interviewing reporters should. wear pumps. 


- —_— 

Curran was once asked by one of hie brothe Agee 
* Do vou see any thing ridiculous in this wig?” ** Nott 
ing but the head,” was the reply 

—_— ~ _ 


A negro, after gazing at some Chinese, shook his 
head and solemnly said, ** If de white folke be eo darl 
hI 


k 
ae dat out dar, | wonder what's de color of de black 





folks.” 
‘ ain = 
When is a horse chtest 7—When he’s a rar, Sir. 
ustishinaneereiglliastthdeatigtaia 


How blest the man who nothing has! 
He careth naught for robbers; 
But he 


who keeps his stock too long 
1” by the * jobbers.” 


** euchred 















A little girl, 1 i her 
aunt's frout teeth, ch I 
had copper-tued teeth like yours 

A Ticut Frt—The delirium tremeue 

iinet 

Art received an awkward criticism from a 
free and ea lan Who rece tascn)y 
tor ip a Bo | addressed a: * Er 
erT—#o VOL er—tT c 
heads! A Er—er— 








I 
b Vilngs a visa] 5 wav t ake 
fly 

" -_ 

The min i ourses into too 
many bea rocure attentin 
ears 10F au 

- - 

To xrer Potatoes prom Frenzing — Bak 
for breakfast. 

-_ 

Why isa water-lily like a whale ?—Bec bot 
come to the surface to blow. 

—_ 
A Firry Sterp—Horse-radish 
— —_ 


A party of wits once stopped at a tavern. When 
the feast was over one members called in the 
hostess. ** Angelique,” give 
you a lesson in astronomy. Have you not heard of 
the great Platonic vear, when every thing must ret 
to its former condition? Know, that in sixt 
thousand years we shall be here acain, on the sa 
day and at the same hour. Will you give u® cree 
till then?” The hostess, however, had her reply. “1 
am perfectly willing,” she retorted ; ** but it is just six- 
teen thousand years since you were here before, and 
you left without paying: settle the old score, and | 
will trust you on the new.” 

cl 





then, 


Self-made men are very apt to worship their n 
- -_ 

Tur nest Banp ro Accompany a Lapy Vocatrm1—A 
husband. 


e -) 

Rogers, the celebrated English poet, 
friend that he thought one enjoyed life r 
ty than at seventeen, “for,” said he, * then one has all 
the pleasures of life with none of the early bother- 
ments of love,” etc. He once visited the botanical gar- 
dens with a young friend, who, mnch delighted wit! 
a flower she saw there, said, ** Tell me, Mr. Rogers, 
what is its botanical name?” The wise old poct re- 
plied, “ Don't ask me, my dear; I love flowers too 
well to call them names. At a very advanced ag: 
he lost bis only brother. On this occasion he saul 
to one with whom he wae intimate, ** He ie a great 
loss to me; he was the only person to whom I was 
still young.” 





t Reve! 


ae icine 

Tur rinst Court Cirevtan—King Arthur's round 
table. 

— 

In the Meriden (Connecticut have been 
found the foot-prints of gicantic 8, nade centn- 
ries upon centuries ago, when the sandstone was wet 
sand. Probably no tracks ever distributed have made 
more deep and lusting impressions. 


rt } 
es 
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ing stamp of his 
elephant put 


end to the poor creature’s 


BURNING OF A CUBAN 
VILLAGE. 


! | lustration on this 





nthe! 





to imbitter all pa 
crease the anarchy unde 





portion of the islind suffers, and 
| estoration .of peace. 
Che event which forms the sub 
ation took place 
nonths ago near Manza 
ere 2 brave and skillful 
ader, IGnac 10 DIaz, was 


attacked by a Spanish force about 








equal in point of numbers, but far 
rior by reason of being more 











erfect] irmeds and equipped, 
l conflict began in the after- 
ind ibout two hours 
the Cubans were forced to 
¢ i than} to th kill and 
ss of their leader, thet sat 
was effected, under cover of dark 
ss, without disorder 


line of n ch led them through a 
lage composed entirely 
ovofed buildings: and 
ng that the Spanish 
was expecting to form 
at that place with a 
ly of cavalry advancing trom 
» left, determined to reach the 














lage first, and by setting it on 
and escaping by a road lead 

ing tot rig . not only prevent 
t! 1 of the two bodies, but 
off pursuit for some hours, 
rhe m ment his men had passed 
h the village it wes fired, 

Iv th bold) stroke, which was 
haps justified by the laws of 

the Cuban leader ¢ ined suf. 

! t time to enable him to miah« 
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EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL BY AN ELEPHANT. 


rw 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION—DEFEAT OF IGNACIO DIAZ, NEAI 


> 
Y 





MANZANILLO. 


| Fepruary 8, 1872. 


good his retreat into one of those 
mountain fastnesses whither the 
Spaniards know pursuit to be 
vain. 

The illustration shows the flight 
from the burning village, the in- 
habitants and their cattle mixed 
in inextricable contusion with the 
soldiery. Searcely had the flames 
made suflicient headway to make 
the road impassable when the 
Spanish troops arrived at the other 
side of the town, Sceing that 
pursuit was out of the question, 
they contented themselves with 
throwing shells upon the retreat- 
ing Cubans 





GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT. 

Tur views given on pages 104 
and 105 will give our readers an 
accurate idea of the external and 
internal appearance of the im- 
mense structure on Forty-second 
Street and Fourth Avenue, which 
serves as a central depot for the 
Hudson River, Harlem, and New 
Haven railroads. Without much 
pretension to are hitectural ele 
gance, it is commodious and well 
ada] ted to the purposes for which 
it was designed, and perhaps we 
ought not to ask much more from 
a railroad dépot. 

The building was proje cted by 
Commodore VaNbDERBILT, and 
constructed under the supervision 
of Mr. W. HH. Vaspersirr. 
Ground was broken November 
15, 1869, and the depot was ready 
for occupation October 9, 1871. 
The entire building is 696 feet 
long and 240 feet wide; the space 
for the accommodation of trains 
is 610 feet by 200, the rest of the 
building being devoted to offic es, 
waiting-rooms, ete. The height 
of the main bods of the dépot, 
from the ground to the top « f the 
rocf, is 100 feet, while that of the 
central tower on Forty - second 
Street is 160 feet to the apex of 
the roof, and 200 feet to the top 
of the flag-staff. 

The roof of the main body of 
the structure—the car-house, as it 
is called—is supported by thirty- 
che immense and strong iron 





trusses, each weighing about forty 
tons. As it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to raise such huge 
masses at once, each truss was 
lifted to its position in sections by 
derricks mounted on a movable 
staging. About eight million 
pounds of iron were used in the 
construction of the de pot, ten 
million bricks, and 20,000 barrels 
of cement. ‘There are $0,000 feet 
of glass in the roof. by which the 
whole building idantly light- 
ed during the davtime, while at 
night it is brilliantly illuminated 
by means of the electrical light. 
That part of the building which 
fronts on Forty-second Street is to 
be occupied by the New York and 
New Haven Railroad; that on 
Central Avenue by the H on 
Riverand Harlem roads. ‘To ac- 
commodate the immense number 
of passengers arriving and depart- 
ing by these roads there ave thirty- 
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Thal srl the 4 


one entrances to the Iuul rand t 
all that could be desired tor comfort 


The 


rooms are 
and convenience 
steam, circulated through every 
about 75,000 tect of pipe. ‘The union of 
three dépéts, by which these railroads have a 
common terminus in this city, will be of great 
advantage to the traveling public. 


building is heated by 
part of ait by 


the 
the 


A FEW WORDS ON MONKEYS. 

Tuer true monkeys are smaller and more nu- 
merous than the apes and baboons. Those with 
long tails and of common appearance may be in- 
habitants either of the Old World or of the New, 
while those with prehensile tails are found in the 
never-ending forests of the New World. The 
natural food of monkeys is vegetable—fruit of 
all kinds, but when do- 
mesticated they will eat almost any 


corn, and even grass ; 


thing that 
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Monkeys exbibit a very 
ug: indeed, both 
to tire of fond 
with m 


nto them. 
n for their vou 
in neve 


mav be give 

striking atiecti 
the male and female see 
ling their voung one—instructing it 
assiduity, and often correcting it severely, if 
stubborn and disinclined to profit by their ex- 
ample. ‘They may frequently be seen 

it from to the other, and when the temale 
has done showing her regard, the male takes his 


work of affection. 


handing 


one 


turn in the 





| ] l 1 | } 
hiatlis are sharp, and the Myers 2 

t sy rel Tl n } Is 
curious little creatu t 

yi twinkling black 

ut g white hair I eit 
mon are generally very att 
vounyg,. A pair of them vhich were 
many years ago had three voun 








| born in Europe. ‘The mother 


and seemed soon to get tired of carry 





One of the smallest of the monkey s is the little 
Marmozczet, called also Ouistiti (Fucchus va 


lyaris 


which inhabits Brazil, the body measuring n 


more than seven inches, though the tail is nearly 
The weight of this pretty little 
animal is about six ounces, and, like others of fts 
kind, it lives not only on vegetables, but also on 


a foot in length. 


insects, the eggs of birds, and even, it is sai 
The face is 
swarthy flesh-color, with a white spot above t 
The long bushy tail 


small birds. 


nose. 














‘Tp bad men have secured places, it has been the fault of the system established by law and custom for making appointments, or the fault of thpse who recommen 


positions persons not sufficiently well known to them personally, or who give letters indorsing the character of office-seekers without a proper sense of the grave re 


course devolves upon them, 


U. 


S 


». 


almost 


G. 


naked, of 


annulated wit 


eh 


about; and when this was tl 
the little creatures to thei 
would playfully put them on his back 
monkey generally took them in } 
nursed and played with them until the 


very restless for food, when he 


it hold out 


l, to their mother 


a The Lemurs and the Mongvo 
ed as the connecting link betwee 
true quadrupeds, 


h | and the 


“CHILDREN CRY FOR IT.” 


“IF YOU 


CAN STAND IT 


i CAN.” 


A civil service reform which can correct this abuse is much desired.”’—Grant’s Mrssace. 
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ere nema te e 
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behind them, thus blinking their pursuers and fa- 
cilitating their escape. If this extraordinary feat 
on the part of the pigmy ape were really true, it 
would argue a faculty in the monkey family far 
surpassing that of instinct. But who ever saw 
mongeys in a sandy desert? That apes armed 
with clubs assault men in the forest; that apes 
throw fruit at stated distances from orchards into 
euch other's hands; that apes build habitations 
for themselves; that monkeys preach in the 
wilderness; that the Pata, or red monkey (per- 
haps the most wary of all the family, and ever 
on the elert to escape when man approaches), 
breaks off branches and throws them at travelers 
is they pass under the trees, and frequently with 
su sure an aim as to annoy them not a little; 
that other monkeys act the part of skillful sur- 
by stopping hemorrhage and by subduing 
these are amusing fubles., 


£eons, 
inflammation : 
If any one should 
young monkey a month or so old to educate 
us a pet, the only chance of success is to shoot 
the poor mother; for when stationary, as when 
in motion, the baby monkey adheres to the moth- 
er's body so closely that it requires a keen and an 
wecustomed eye to distinguish it. The mothers 
uniy be aptly styled a kind of moving cradle, their 
fur, or coat of hair, serving as blankets for the 
little ones in earliest infancy. A fowling-piece 
should not be used, for nine times out of ten the 
wounded mother would stay in the clefts of the 
trees, where she would peris h ultimately with her 
progeny. An arrow poisoned with wourali is the 
surest weapon, and, with a good aim, ina few min- 
utes the monkey will be lying dead at the feet of 
The wourali poison entirely de- 
troys all tension in the muscles; but a gunshot 
wound, even though it be mortal, has not sach 
un immediate effect. Thus, by using poisoned 
wrows, an ill fated animal's existence is not pro- 
longed under the painful anguish of a deadly gun- 
shot wound, 


the shooter 


A LADY, 

Returning to her home in the country after a sojourn 
of a few weeks in the city, was hardly recognized by 
her friends; in place of a coarse, rustic, flashed face, 
* had a soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful skin, and 
~ad of thirty, which she was, she really appeared 
ighteen. Upon inquiry as to the cause of so great 
& change, she frankly told them that she had been 
using Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” and it was 
this Invaluable acquisition to the toilet that made the 
wonderful change. Sold at all druggists, 


Depot, 6 Gold St., N.Y 





-—[Com. } 
ANDERSON'S Music. is 
marked Kvery body 
songs, each of which was composed, impromptu, 
in the time it takes to play it once, vet all are 
perfect and beautiful.—{ Com. ] 


GEORGE proving a 


success, wants to see his 


Pyce’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 


tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
tor themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. JAMES evs gE, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. Y. [Com] 


CONTINUAL pale’ ping out of the hair, with a 
disagreeable itching of the scalp, prevented, and 
the sculp made cool and healthy by the use of 


Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[ Com. ] 


Buenevr’s Coooarne stops falling of the hair.—[{Com.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A DAY TO AGENTS TO SELL 
) LICHTNING SEWER? BUTTON Hore 


Samples tailed for 2c. Gro L. Feiton, 119 Nassau St. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 


‘ured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
\ ITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
ather. See that yon get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
: Only v5 cts. By ay for 30 cts. Manufac- 
ur a “— by Hzveman &'Co., N. Y., P. O. Box 2228. 









MO THI E RS, 
S = 


NESTLE’S I LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 

V by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by Drugvists and Grocers, 

, H.ASTIE & CO,, Sole Agents, 

iD 15 South William Street, New York. 


INEFYAN TS. 


MACY & CO. DESIRE TO ENGAGE THE 
es of intelligent and competent women to 
positions; good salaries and 
given to women of experience. 


R H 
Ye servi 

ill various responsible 
pormanent situations | 


At - hy 7 pees srsonally at the Superintendent's desk 

{. AcY & co. , With St, corner of 6th Ave. 
R H. MACY & CO ALSO DESIRE TO ENGAGE 
Yea limited number of young women, who know 


10W to write and figure correctly, to learn to bee ome 
raleswomen io their fancy-goods establishment: low 
~ularies will be paid at first, with prospects for ad- 
yaucement to those who prove diligent and capable. 
Apply personally at the Superintendent's desk 
¢ ty MACY & CO, 14th St., corner of 6th Ave. 


$10 from 502 


12 Samer ES sent (postage + o> r) 

retail casily for Ten Dela R Wosc on iad 
FOR the PARLOR. Send 

a stump for a price-list. 


prec CONJURING REPOSITORY, 

743 Broadw ay, New York.’ 
Hartz’s Mavic Euchre Pack, the most as- 

tounding card tricks can be done without practice, 
with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


post fr ree, 


#2, 





desire to capture a wild | 





simplicity all others. 


HARTZ | 


yah A GOGDNOW, & CO., Boston, Mass., 


» 8ell Patents 
aublVvassers, 


Publish “Tire Parent Sra,’ 
jive profitable ageuciles to « 


und 


Gives Health, Strength, and Appetite. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use 
of the V egetine. Her declining health was a source of 
great anxiety to all of her triends. A few bottles of 
the Vegetine restored her health, strength, and appetite. 

N. H. TILDEN, Insurance and Real Estate Agent, 

No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 





Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Cures Kidney Complaints. 





” 


wS 


“ For health comes sparklingin the streams, 


Foom -ool Chocorua stealing ; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court St., Boston. 
GEO. W. SW ETT, M.D., 


- TO ELECTRO-PLATERS. 


} ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATERIALS, 
in sets or single, with books of instruction, man- 
ufactured and sold by THOMAS HAL L, Manutactur- 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated ¢ atulogues sent free on applic ation. 


for NEW YORK 
CLOTHES-LINE 
Quick sales. 
lots of two doz. by express on 
WEEKS, 105 John St., New York. 


Pr roprie’ tor. 


AGENTS WANTE 
Every body wants them. 


Sz ample 
A. 


HOLDER. 
Large profits 
receipt of $1 20. 





Having been the first to introduce to the public the 
Hubbard Syoash, American Turban Squash, Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phin- 
ney'’s Water-Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat 
Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 
with the return of another season I am again prepared 
to supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be sent free to all. It has not only all 
nove lties, but the standard vegetables of the farm and 
garde n (over one hundred which are of my own grow- 
ing), and a carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On 
the cover of my Catalogue will be found copies of let- 
ters received from farmers and gardeners residfng in 
over thirty different states and territories who have used 
my seed from one to ten years. I warrant—lst, Zhat 
all money sent shall reach me; 2d, That all aeed ordered 
shall reach the purchaser; 3d, That mz seed shall be 
Siesh, and true to name. Catalogues free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas, 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


$21 for $5 25. Tne Incvetratep Purenoros- 
ICAL JOURNAL & year, $3; THe Cugistian Union a year, 
$3; two fine Oil Chromos, * Wide Arake” and * Fast 
Asleep,” mounted, worth $10; and Marshall's Enovav- 
ing of Washington, worth $, will all be sent for $5 25, 
by 8. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. Either ot 
Harren’s, with ‘all the above, for $s 2? 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! : 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office. 

The most efficient instructor in 
Schools. 

‘The moat fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement inthe Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 
a avy mey 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 
351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. Y. Epwaups, 43 Broadway, New York; Ke.vey, 
Howen., & Lepwre, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Kentouag & Loomis, 45 W. Washington Street, 
Chie avo, TL, Agents. 





© Front Edge View, showing two points ‘of M tooth 8 
Sah ‘oxsed to cut in line on one side, and two the other, 


x 





s 500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
teat) that the Lightning Saws excel in speed, case, and 


E. M. BOYNTON, 
N. x. » Proprie tor and M'f'r. 


Solid Rubbe r Cushions; Black 

Walnut; complete with Cues, full 
size, and Balls. Diagram free. 

ABBOT & NICHOLS, 

95 Liberty St., 


No. 80 Beekman St., 
$20 00 
BILLIARD 
TABLE. 

ISTER OF POHARITYY 5%: 


ong and horus, worth the 


G. J. OWENS, 150 A Bea y.Y. 
“(CRI TRE BEST RO'’s. 


AH AIR DY a) 


63 Muiden Lune, 


aT. 
Price 39 cts. 
The prelude 
Humorous 


price for a Mazurka. 














Vairor, © Asios Liviise, Fac.y.s, 


a 





en 


PRICE- LIST OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


[$72 


Is now ready, and will be sent free to every reader of 
Harper's Weekly who writes for it. 

This List gives full information and prices of all the 
various grades of Waltham Watches, both for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and also explains our plan of sending 
single watches by Express to any part of the country, 
with the bill to coltect on delivery, with the privilege 
of opening the package and examining the watch be- 
fore paying, and without any obligation to take it un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. 

Our prices are extremely moderate, and every one, 
especially those at a distance, will find great advan- 
tages in dealing with us. In writing for a Price-List, 
please mention that you saw this advertisement in 
Harper’s Weekly, Address 


HOWARD & CO. 


_ 865 Broadway, New York. 
THE UNIVERSAL 


TWINE & THREAD CUTTER | 


SAVES 

TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, 
AND TEETH, 


FINGERS, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
» little device, which is 
worn (like a badge) on 
> the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
; bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 
Its unprecedented aale 











tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BI 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
> ON RECEIPT OF 25 eTs., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 
THE MONEY WILL BE BE- 
TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & C0., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


*T would not be without it.” 


Aca w vANTED EVE! ¥ Yw HERE 
SF 
our pew work, just published, 


THE LOST CITY. 


Chicago as it was; Chicago as it is; a complete his- 
tory; a book full of thrilling interest and startling in- 
cidents ; profusely illustrated. Orders filled in the 
order received. Price, elegantly bound, $1 50; sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price. Address 

WELLS & ¢ CO., 432 Broome St, New York, 


The Ladies’ 
“ Favorite” 
BUTTON-HOLE 


CUTTER. 


Cuts any size 

desired. Sent 
‘by Mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. Address “‘ Favorrre” B. H.C. Company, 
100 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT! 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED, you can't afford to be 
without the To1.epo Bape in your family. If you are 
22° NO'TT MARRIED, it will be the best 





| solace you can find for your lonely hours. It contains 





more interesting and instructive reading-matter than 
any other paper, and has the largest circulation of any 
paper west of New York City. Only $2 00 a year. 
Clubs of ten, $1 50 each. Three months for 50 
cts, Specimen copies free. Address 

MILLER, LOCKE, « co., Toledo, Ohio. 


CUN DURANGO. 


KEENE, & CO.'S 
FLU iD EXT RACT, the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, U ‘Ace rs, 
Sait-Rheum, Syphillitie and all 
Chronic Diseazes, is 
repared ye the genuine 
Sendennge Bark, which 
they alone import’ directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 





Acknowledged to be . 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 





Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


F t “Garden 1 Flower ’ 
Erult TREES! Hedge PLANTS! Garden ! SEEDS! 
Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4 to 6 it., $5 00 


Pear, Std. Extra, 1 yr., Bartlett, &c.,3 to 4 ft.,doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, Osage, new, bu. he 12 00 
P otatoea, White Peach B ow, Early Roe, bu., 200 
Seedlinys, Soft Maple, 1000, #1; Ash, $8; Elm, 200 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, & New Price-List, 10c. 
_F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Mlinois. — 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holder— 
Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $3 00. 
Writes one to ten hours. Use any pen. By mail. Send 
stamp fore circular. G. Hawkes, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


N AGIC ~ PHOTOGR APHS — Wonderful, curious, 
iy amusing. 25c. a pac kage; Sassorted pockegn, ¢ 
Sent postpaid by V W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, 


M ADE R: APIDLY with Stencil and. Key- 
MON EY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, 2nd 
full particulars FREE. 

















S. M, Spencen, Brattleboro, Vi 





is its best recommenda- | 


—————— 


Valuable New _ 


PUNLIBURD LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


TYERMAN'S WESLE Y T he Life and Times of the 
Rey. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists 
By the Rev. Luxe TYERMAN, Author of * The Life 
of Rey. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. 3 vols., Crowu 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


New York. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Saucer 
Sunes, Author of “Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Step vengons, "&. l2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Uniform with * Self- Help." ) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “ Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. oa M1. 
Complete tn One Volume. Profasely Llustrated. 
Square lémo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, a8 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 


of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 

Martyn Patne, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 

lnstitutes of Medicine,” &c. svo, Cloth, $5 vv. 
WATER AND LAND By Jacos Ansorr. Copious 


Hlustrated. 1Ymo, Cloth, $1 5v 
of Science for the Youny). 


(Forming Vol. iit 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Raspoiru B. Marcy, U.S.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler," ** Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &€ Dlustrated. 
lzmo, Cloth, $2 U0. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitton. 12mv, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacow Ansett. Lustrated. 12mov, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

SMILES'S ROUND THRE WORLD found the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy 


f ” 
o 


Author * Character, 
l2mo, Cloth, $1 Su, 


Edited by SamMveL Sates, 
“SeH-Help," &c.  Mlustrated. 


BOOK FOR 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pari De ¢ HALLO Ii- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 7 Cniform 
with Du Chaiilu’s Books for Bova: Stories of t 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the E: tect 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi King rdom. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1572 


With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo0, Cloth, $2 vv 


Fresh Novels 


PULISUED BY 


HMARPER & BROTHERS, 
By B. L. Fagsson, Author of 
Beautifully Illustrated. 51 y 


New York. 


BLADE-0O'- GRASS. 
** Joshua Marvel," &c. 
Paper, 3 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By Janes Det Mitte, 
Author of **The Dodge CInb,” “Cord and Creese." 


“The Cryptogram,” &c. Ilustrations. Svo, Paper, 






$1 wv; Cloth, $1 50. 
FAIR TO SEE. By Lawsence W. M. Locwuart 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

HANNAH. By the Author of *Jobn Halifax." 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avovpucs Tro 

ovr, Author of * Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘A Siren,” 
&c. svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
THE PREY OF THE GODS. _By Fiornexcr Marry at 

Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ** Her Lord and Ma 
ter," &c. Svyo, Paper, 30 cents. 

| JOSHUA MARVEL. By B.L. Farsros, Author of 
** Blade-o'-Grass." 8vo, Paper, 40 ceuts. 
em Harrer & Brorners will send any of their 





works by mail, poatave prepail, to purt of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
sm Haerer's Catacoeve mailed free on recetpt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


any 





HUMAN HAIR, 


Just imported from Europe, 8 to 25 inches in length, 
and quite clean, at $7 00 per pound. Address 
L. W. HAUSSER, 13 irst Street, New York. 


1.0. 0. F.— 


Every Odd Fe llow pe 
} a Pocket LODGE-ACCOUNT 
s OOK. Good for 18 years, Only 

“TRS nny ostpaid, or 6 for $1. Now ready, 
Address J. M. MILL =R, Box 258, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES aud 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 

With a fall and authentic History of Polygamy, by 

J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake leporter. 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 

reports 186 subsgribers in four days; another 71 in two 

days. Send for Circulars and see what the press says 

of ‘the work. — NATIONAL Pont ISHING a Co., P ila., Pa 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
GENTS w anted.— Agents make more money at 


work lor us taan at anything else. Particuiurs free. 
G. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Porti: und, Maine. 


SHC 
g 3 PER WEEK, — Agents wanted in way 
¢ town. Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N 


100 
$37 


A w eek to Agents, male or female. ‘Busi- 
ness honorable. 1. L. Garsipe, Paterson, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED, on Salary or Commis- 
sion. J. WORTH & CO., Carlinville, TL. 


A MON TH _Horse and ‘ontfit furnighed. 
NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


Address 




















' Feprvarr 3, 1872. 





HARPER'S 8 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 


periodicals as an irreparable national 


loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekiy is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 





elligent read- 

Mauy May- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its artic les and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. Therejis uot, confessedly, a more px : aad 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestea: 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most ori 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


um 


lut 
ing family can less afford to be without. 


There is no monthly Magazine 








- even 





ation of ite ¢ in America, and 80 





The best public iss 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as vot to per 
mit of any comparison betweer und any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illns- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Bustou J'vav- 
eler 

Harper’ 8 Week!) deserves its primacy in this class of 


i alike for the value of i 
the excellence of illustrati 
ou public affairs are models of discus 
and temperate, supporting high prin< 
vated tone and 4a chastened literary style.— 
and Chronicle, 


ious, ts reading-mutte 





6 as 





In AN @le- 
heaminer 











It is really the only {l!lustrated chronicler of fast 
ion in the country, Ite enpplements alone are wo 
the sul scription price af the paper. While 

taining its position as a mirror of fashion, it # 





Lait poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Eve: 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
Mghted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teach P. 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


is stories, 





Hapsper’s Macazing, One Year......34% 
Harper's Wreaxty, One Year.. . 40 
Haerre’s Bazan, One Year...... 40 


Harree’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 ve 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werkey, or 

Bazak will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 

Sussoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance j of, Dee 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexry or Bazag 
2v cents a year, payable yearly, semi-vearly, or quar 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Domigion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazink, or 20 centa for 
the Weerxcvy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence wi th any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber Wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipi of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrenr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, sinee, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be 
the sender. 


renewed without loss to 


Terus ror Apvertistne tn Harrer's Perionicats. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


__ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1 60. Cat- 
alogues free. Address RENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N. Y. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re 
4 cived from all parts of the United 
states. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvases from house to house. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arvouv & Baxnixe, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 











O FREEZING—no Snow ywa—Ripe Orangesand Green 
Vegetables, at Daytona, Florida. For cheap lands 


NG 


my 


| C 


} 








and houses, inguire of M. DAY, Jr., Mansfield, Ohio, 





THE WOMAN'S BOOK! 


The Grandest Work of the Century! 
A Life’s Issues of Love in all its Phases! 


Tur Woopnvuiy- Carin - ANDREWS - TILTON - Bercu- 
sx-Titven sophistry exposed, and honest mar- 
riage vindicated. We all know what love 
meaus, yet fail to realize it. This 
splendid work tells how. 


NOW READY, 


By the Rand. Pub. Co., 


89 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 


CASCA LLANNA (Good News!) 
Love, Woman, MarriaGe. THE Granp 
Secret. A Book forthose who have Hearts! 


This is the ablest and the grandest book on Love, 
Man, Woman, the Laws of Affection and Marriage, 
that ever fell from human pen! No description, cri- 
tique, or synopsis can begin to do justice to the mighty 
work, which ought to be bound in gold and be on the 
table of every man, woman, and youth in the land and 
in the world! It includes matchless articles upon Love, 
Woman, Courtship, Marriage, The Laws of Happiness, 
The Family, Vampyrism, Luve-Starvation, A fectional 
Health, The Grand Secret, Maquetic Leechings, Good 
and Evil Effecta of Varied Magnetiams, The Infernal- 
isms of Modern so-called ** Philosophies. A book for 
every man, but especially every woman in the land—a 
| book superior not only to any work of the kind in 
| America or Europe, but this work is superior to any 
that probably was ever written! 

Price $2 50, postage free. Better present this book 
to a loved one than give money or jewels, 

Usual discount to the Trade for cash only. Cata- 
legues and full Table of Contents of this grand -rork 
sent to apy one on receipt of three stampa Address 


as above. 





Epilepsy or Fits: , 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 45 octavo pages) 
on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by Dr. O. Purirs Brows. The prescription was dis- 
covered by him in suc ich a providential manner that he 
can not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured every body who has used it for Fita, never 
having failed in aringle case. The ingredicuts may be 
obtained from any draggist. A copy sent free to all 
applicants by mail. Address Dr. O. P a PS BROWN, 
No. 21 Grand Street, Jervey City, N. J 


The Great Republic. 


By Jas. D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
valuable book to an American ever published. Has 
1120 large 5vo pages. 234 superb ilustrations on wood 
and steel No book like it has erer been Agents 
wanted. Sold by subscription. Send for terms to 
WM. B. EVANS & CO., 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


jastiod 








STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


HICAGO ON FIRE, —An clegant, highly col- 
ored engraving, suitable for framing, 13x 15 inches. 
Showe the entire city by night, and one-half of it in 
flames —shipping, buildings, &c. Also, Cu1caco as 
IT was; a fiue colored engraving, showing the city be 
fore the fire; a fine picture. Above engravings only 
15 cents each; Ten for $1 00; Fifty for $4 50, prepaid. 
“The Great Cutcaco Fire.” A neat illustrative his- 


tory of this great conflagration, complete map, &c. 

Near 100 pages, only 25 centa. 

$200. Any of above pra 
HUNT 


Five for $1 @; Ten for 
aid for price. Order ae y of 
ZR « © U., Hinsdale, i. 





Tue GREATEST AND ONLY 
MeEpictne is THE Woxcp that 
ig warranted a perfect cure 
(or money returned) for all 
kinds of Pives, Leprosy, 
Sororcuta, Cancer, Satt- 
Ruecm, Dysprrsia, Ca- 
TagKH, Nevratoia, and all 
diseases of the Skin anp 
Buoop. Entirely Ve getable. 
No failure for 13 years. $1 a 
bottle. Sold every where. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
Boston. JOHN F. HE NRY, Agent, New York. 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warranted 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 
ateur and the genemal prioter. Address, ~ circu- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray St. 

and 8 Province St, baseon’ 











tou ask WILY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
2 We answer—It costs 
| al than $300to make any 9600 
Piano sold —- Agents, al l 

of whom make 
We have no A 
to famil 
ice, and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 





USS. 


you may know), using our Panos in 40 States and Territories. 
wu 8. Piano Co., 865 55 Broadway, New Yorks 





GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotute's Tor.rt Gryorrme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 








WEEKL Y, 


IOWA FARMIN Gi LAN ‘DS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


| Is now oftering sor sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
the West. 

The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its 
railroad between the cities of Dea Moines and Council 
Blufts, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
oftered for ule at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $. 

Sales are made eitherfor cash or onshort or long time, 
50 us tu suit all purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid tor fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pe al ticket offices of the Company. 

For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 

J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, lowa. 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 
STATUARY. 
FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Send for 





and Price-List 
to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 








Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
ay FACTS FORK THE PEOPLE. - 
aa” SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND 





Price in England. Inthe l.8& 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 $55.00 
New Singer - - 32.50 65.%O 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines. 


ey AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson ot typo Machine Co, personal.y appeared before 
me. nod made oath that the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfram Circulars published inthe United States and 
England « unter the corporate names of the ( ompapies manu 


la ring said machines. FRED. SMITH 
Cierk of the Court of Common Pieas of CuyabogaCo., 0 


The Wrieon Srwitxno Macnrrves are for Bale in 
most every County in the United S‘ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterus are Grapxp To Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the createst accuracy, TUE NAMES AND Di 
KKCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUERK BKING PRINTED ON 
FACH SEPARATE PIECE OF THK PATTEELN, 80 as to be 
justed by the most inexpe ced. The bust measnre 
iken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shou|der 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 111, 
= SREASTED SAC oo E WALKING 
N 








is t 





chest; 


Vol 1" 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DREsS.. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY'S WATER-PROUF CLOAK.. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUT! 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING st iT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT 
MISsS’S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 15 veare old 
GIRL'’s PRINC ESSE st IT (for girl from 2 2 to 
S vears Oo 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE:- 
— COAT - child from 6 months to 4 
COPS QE). . 000s. cccccs cecccscecccs: cceces 
BO} » KNEE. BREECHES, VEST, 
CKET (for boy from 4 tod yeare old 
BOY" S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). * 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
i ee ee OD GD. cnc cvewsded-cepne 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cl loak, Gored Robe, | 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
MARGU ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
Ly 


., eee 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
VEST-BASQU E WALKING STIT.. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) . 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING - GOWN 
SMOKING -CAP 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jnstable Court Train and Round Skirt 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- | 
ING SUIT . . 
WATTEAU sfc Qu E AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padvar Waist and Trained Skirt.. 


Vol. ¥. 


(for ‘a girl from 


‘ 


AND 








Wash; produces a clear, soft, White skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. W arranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by —. Marx & Rawo.e, 

Manufacturers of Glycexine, 1 79 William St.,New York. 


POMEROY’S TRUSSES, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia. 
PO MEROY & CO., 44 Broadway, New York. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIU ™, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PI ANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and dnrabilitv. Descriptive Pamphlets froe. Address 
MATHUSHEK PLANO M'F’G CO., New Haven, Coun. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
iow Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.. 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sac que, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers) 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mai! 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nir 

Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of pr per con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers sup plied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





Illustrated Catalogue | 


oe 


Circulation, 130,000 copies 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1872 


CONTENTS: 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY AT EDINBURGH 
ILLusTRations.— Edinburgh Custle aud the S< 


tr 





Monument. —Sir Walter Scott (from the Musk 
taken after Death).—Bronze Cust of the Head of 

Sir Walter Scott after Death.— Medallion desigued 

by Sir Novel Paton.—Portal of the o T rout 


| transferred to one of the Walls of Abbuisford 
| Key of the old Tolbooth wheu used as # Prisor 
The Entrance Hall, Abbutsfurd.—Ruow in whict 
Scott died. — Drawing-Room, Abbotsford. — The 
Armory, Abbotsford. — The old Tolbooth (Hea 

| of Mid-Lothian —Jvck Gray, the Original of Davie 
Gellatiey.—‘* This is the Cat.’ ‘"—Tomb of Scott 


Dryburgh Abbey St. Catherine’s Wheel, Dr ry: 
burgh Abbey ; 





Window in the Refect« ry. 
HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. (Seeond Pa- 





Fac 








per.) 

} IttestRations. — Diamond-cutting in Amster- 
dam.—The Koh-i-noor: Before Recut eng Ly ecut, 
Front View; Recut, Back View; Recut, Side 
View.—The Jews’ Quarter. —Sceue ir a Dat ‘ The- 
atre. — Human Draught-Horses. — Entering a 
House in Bruek.—A Stable in Broek D orway 
of Peter's House.— Dutch Womau carrying Stove 

| —The Aanspreeker. 

| A GOOD —nienetiongar ty 

ILLUBTRATIY And so remained, saying 20: 
a Word."—Visiting the Banker. 
ENGLISH IN S¢ HOOL. 
| KING MIDAS'S GRANDDAUGHTER, 
DAME NATURE 

OLD BOOKS IN NEW YORK 

| Ini.ceTRaTIONS. — Melanclthon, by Lucas ¢ 

nach.—Extract (reduced) from Direr's T: Imphal 
Arch.—Bilibald Pirkbeimer -simile of Cut by 

j Tobias Stimmer, after Du The Emperor 
Maximilian (Extract from Du Triur hai Cag 

| —Initial Letter fri m the ’ 
bet.—Ornamentes “J Page 
Books, about 1530. — Initial 
Deutsch, after Holbein. 
Wheels (Fac-simile of a Wo 
Virginia Lady, by Vecelli 


from Ast } 
TEA-CUP 


Printer Sessa, of Venice 
BUILDING A HOUSE WITH A 
THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE, 
A CURIOUS PREDICTION. 


I-cestRation. — Fac-sim 


Hierogyy hic of the Gre at Fi 





ber 2, 1606, published by W Li ; 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE By A»- 
| THONY TROLLOPE 
| ILiceTRaTions®.—Head-piece She was stan 
i ing now close behind her Uncle, with both her 
| Hands upon his Head."—After Supper.—Head 
piece 
THE PAY-ROLL OF CHRISTEND@M. 
| WEDDING PRESENTS 
| THE STOR Y OF FRANCOISE. By Katuagine S 


Macyroi 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
| EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S BRAWER. 


——<$ $$ 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Magazine, One Copy for One Year......$4 00 
| Weexkiy, One Copy for One Year...... 4 Ww 
Bazak, Oue Copy for One Year...... 4 00 


Hagrer's Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harpen's 
BaZag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 Ww 
. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCE-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 









Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
g sirengt h and besuty of 
etitch, durability oT 








MANUFACTURED bY 

= BLEES 

® Sewing Machine Co, 
C623 Broadway, % 


~ VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOLNE, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Tog ther Wh ac plete stock 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS 
AND PLANK. 

&@~ Send for catalogue and price-li 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N. ¥. 








THUYA, 


on of 


, 














170 & 172 Centre St t 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th Sts 
SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY = 
Agents Wanted for <i§ 
. * 
Bez 
=-“< 
Approved by every Denomination. * = 
Large Profits from Small Carita. Bos 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St., New York, * 3 
I 
A Great Ojfe = - a EW ha 
Broadway & 
>of One Hu ured Pianos, Mrnonnes and 
of six firs ss mukers, ing Waters’, 
alt EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, POR C\BH, DURING Tits 
MONTH, OF W take a " sh and balar 
monthiv or quarte t = 
p aawactas LIMBS. A. A. MARKS, px 
4% § Broudway, N cit luventor 
and U.S. G t Manftrof First Peeeice 
Artiticial I th Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for M asteated Pann phiet, free Fe 


RUNKENNESS AND OPIU™M EAT- 
ENG. Dr. Berks, 107 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


I 


has Permanent sad Painless Cures for both these evil: 
Thousands cured. Seud stamp fur conclusive evidence, 








** Here we are again.” 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


Ofier a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Y a YY 
Seal-Skin Fur, 
In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 
M2 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





“DOMESTIC” | 
iy 










sé 
BEST 
TO USE.” 
“é 
EASIEST § 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
Itdon't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and es 
sellit. Address 5 


“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co,, 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


IMPERIAL GIN, 





Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
by the Holland process, It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 


Each 
e has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
ire all mere imitations. H. HW. SHUFELDT & CU., 
Established 1857. Chicago. 
H. KELSEY, Avent, 62 Broad St., N.Y. 


barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases, 
hott 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
es, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. 





Pr 


Fine quality, 
!l made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be paid 

to Express Company on receipt ef goods. 
S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway; 
Als, Corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


UPHAM’S DEPILATCRY POWDER 


Removes superfluons hair in five ‘ninutes, with- 
out injurv to the skin. Sent by mail tor £1 25, 
S.C. UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., Phila 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to any address 
onr 
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THOMSON?’S. 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


. o 
Glove: Fitting Corset 
' 
——— = If you want the most s«- 
ixfactorn, best-fitting, and the 
sf cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 
buy 


it 








THOMSON S 
GENUINE PATENT 


HAHN SS, 
)| \ sy, GLOVE - FITTING. 
| ‘ No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
NY fullness of bust, 
IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 
Every Corset is stamped with the name Tuomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. ! 


Also, 





THOM SON'S 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








yeRip Wp Wolo ki 


UMBRELLAS. ' 
TRY ONE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects. 








‘eipt of 10 cents, 
535 Broadway, 
New York. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 








RUN OVER .~ 


ime HEAVEN! TIS ONLY A DREAN 


WEEKLY. 





Put up in pound packages, and sold by Gro 
Druggists generally throughout the country, 
ENGS & TYRRELL, Sole Importers, 
113 Broad St., N.¥. 


SHIRTS. 


J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


| Also, Hosicry and Men's Furnishing Goods, Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 

muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
t?™ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for #12. 
po ry “ 39. 





oP?" Six good * Ilarris 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following mea-- 
urements ininches: 


) centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 


RAILROAD 
BONDS 






ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cult. 
t2#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order, 





MOLLER’S 
Cop-tIvVER O'+ 





“For some years I 


Dr. J. MARION SIMS says: 


had given up the use of Cod-Liver Oil altogether; 


| since my attention was called by Dr. Sayre to Mouurn’s 


Oil I have prescribed it almost daily, and have every 


reason to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
“FITS ANY PEN.’ 


The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 





the pen. Samples by mail, 50 cents each; Nickel, 
$1 00; Rubber, $2 00; Gold Bank Holder, 
$2 50. For sale by Stationers generally. Address 
B. L. GOULDING & CO., M'f ‘rs, 6 State St., N.Y 
Grane FRENCH MAGAZINE, 22a 


year. H.C. SPARKS, Editor, 812 Broadway, N.Y. 


~| CATARRE! 


Can be Cured. 






r 





Reade 
are t 
Cold z» 
or Chronk t 
and Ozena, use Dr. 
RENo’s CATARKH 
Srecieic! In no 
single case has it 


Jailed in effecting 
acure. Sold Ly ali 
1 Price, 

socts. per package 
Manufactured and 
sold by the proprie- 
tor,G. Reno M.D. 
Ti ille, Pa. 





cruggists 








PECIFIC. 


Also sold by JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 
No. 8 College Place, New York City. 


+] 











OOLEY 
ane YEAST, Bt5) 
‘POWDER - 


- 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


if your hair is failing out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 














> A Month and expenses to good Canvass- 


Cc. M. Lixtxeton, Chicago. 


‘ ‘ . 
4 ‘pers. Articles new and as staple as flour. | 
e =” Sample free. 











ae BE) 
' GIRCULAR 


./ gut iF} LIVETILL MORNING 
iLL HAVE APOLICY IN Tie 


b TRAVELERS. 


wn 
“STAIRS; 





Was és 
—ORANGE PEEL. 


Las 


nt alt eas tf 


~ 
0 ahd 
| faramnrttd 


ed 


Ne TIDE » 


eel 


MN 
LJ 





Size of Collar worn; measure from 


| er Writes 2000 words with one dip ~{ \ 


Whether you wish 


to buy or seil, 


write to No. 7 
Wall St.,N. ¥. 






SANFiRDo Ce. 
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Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ovden Farm, writes: “ The 


People’s Pump advertised by the American Pump Com- 


pany is the best pump of its kind that I have ever scen. 
It is us yood for the kitchen sink as a common pitcher 
as good to 


pump—and it costs but little more—and is 


or Gn a jet froma 


force water to the top of the house 


hose nozzle) over the roof, or to water a greenhouse 
with, as an elaborate affair costing from five to ten 
times as much. We have long needed a good force- 


pump, that could be used for all sorts of work about a 


got one. I consider 


house or barn, and now we have 
mine worth much more than it cost me, simply to wash 


carriage-wheels with, and to shower horses’ legs with 





when they are inclined to get out of order 


For sale in San Francisco, Geo. R. Carter, P.O. Box 
1147 :—A?. Louis, Mo.. Barnum, Kennett, & Co, ;—Phil- 
adielphia, W. R. Sturgeon, 105 South 4th St.j;—1 


Geo. 8. Brush. 


UNDERHILL & CS 
w YOFr NO For © 





NEXT OF KIN. 
m7 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to 
QA, 117 for NEXT OF KIS, CHANCERY 
HEIRS, and LEGATEES, since 1600. Price 60 cents. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


$600 REWARD ic offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 





AGENTS WANTED "?.¢°! 


Sliding-Guage Button-Hole Cut- 
ter. Cuts to any size desired. 
Will sell every where at sight. 
200 per cent. profit ; samples pre- 
paid, 2c. Crescent B. H.C. Co., 
723 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES W. 





FOR 


LIF FE 


j OR 


ACCIDENT 
NSURAMCE, 


APPLY TO THE 


TRAVELERS, 


OF 


HARTFORD. 








a + 














Supp. 
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EMENT, Fepruary 3, 1872.] 
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AT THE COUNTY FAIR—PIGS. 

Wuart can be said or sung in favor of pigs— 
hefore they grace the butcher's stall? CHARLES 
Lamk has written sportively upon roast pig, but 
he probably never saw the creature alive. Dry- 
DEN, indeed, introduces pigs into one of the fa- 
bles which he modernized (and spoiled) from the 
simple old English of Cuavcer, and describes 
them as joining in the pursuit of Reynard the 
Fox (running off with Chanticleer in his jaws), 

“with many a piteous squeak, 

Poor dears! as if their pretty hearts would break.” 


And genial Le1gu Hunt wrote a charming little 
essay on the “ Graces and Anxieties of Pig-driv- 


IARPERS WEEKLY. 


SSS 


y 
LY 


jj 


Mill 


Nua 


AT THE 


ing.” As a wild animal the pig commands re- 
spect, and his courage and pluck have been cele 
brated by poets and story-tellers. But as a do- 
mestic animal he belongs among the vulgar and 
unclean tribes. Even when washed and scrubbed 
for exhibition, and put into a clean pen, there is 
nothing attractive in the creature ; and we fancy 
the pretty young lady, shown in our illustration 
as leaning over the railing and poking the obese 
animal in the sides with her parasol, will turn 
away the next minute in disgust. 

Yet the writer remembers an enthusiastic rural 


COUNTY 


gentleman who once maintained that every creat- | 
ure had some point of beauty, and the pig’s was | 


his eye! The assertion was received with a roar 
of laughter by the by-standers ; but the gentle- 

















FAIR—PIGS. 


man (an agriculturist of some distinction) si- 
lenced the crowd by quietly asking them if they 
had ever *‘ looked a pig in the eve a As he 
had made pigs’ eyes a study, and they had not, 
he had rather the best of them. 

The only people that appear to love pigs, and 
not only to tolerate but like their society, are the 
Irish peasantry. To Jews and Mohammed 
they are an abomination, and to eat of 1! 
flesh, or even to touch them, would be account- 
ed a sin by the followers of Moses and the Ara- 
bian Prophet. But in the shanty he is a favored 
guest. He may sleep under the bed, or in the 
middle of the floor, and receives more attention 
than any ‘other’ member of the family. Of 
course there are good reasons forthis. ‘The pig 


ns 


is well kept because he will keep the family 
and if the poor peasant in his natiy v has 
no other plac to house tl his 
own wt he } vy, ti 1 I to the 
system that ke him i | 

" Obstinaey is the chief characteristic of the pig. 
He seems to do ¢ vt ‘ au In- 
numerable aneedotes a ld of him f lon 
his unaccommodating disposition ‘That's a 
fine pig you have there, Pat,” said a gentleman 
to a jolly-looking peasant who was carefully guid 
ing a fat specimen of the tribe bet him; ‘are 
you driving him to market #” ‘* Whisht, ver hen- 
or!” says Pat, with a droll expression of anxiety ; 
** don’t let him hear ye say that! I’m desavin’ 


the craythu If he thought I wanted him te 
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go to the fair, divil a step would he take in that 
direction.” In Leicu Hunt's essay, already 
alluded to, we tind a humorous story of a pig- 
driver who had got his uncomfortable charge 
within a few streets of a London market. It 
vas much, says the genial essayist. ‘* His air 
announced success in nine parts out of ten, and 
hope for the remainder, It had been a happy 
morning's work; he had only to look for the 
termination of it; and he looked (as a critic of 
an exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness 
and in joy. Then would he go to the public- 
house, aud indulge in porter and a pleasing se- 
curity. Perhaps he would not say much at first, 
being oppressed with the greatness of his success ; 
but by degrees, especially if interrogated, he would 
open, like AEneas, into all the circumstances of 
his journey and the perils that beset him. Pro- 
found would be his set out; full of tremor his 
middle course; high and skillful his progress ; 
glorious, though with a quickened pulse, his tri- 
umphant entry. Delicate had been his situation 
in Duckingpond Row; masterly his turn at Bell 
Alley. We saw him with the radiance of some 
such thought on his countenance. He was just 
entering Long Lane. A gravity came upon him 
as he steered his touchy convoy into this his last 
thoroughfare. A dog moved him into a little 
agitation, darting along; but he resumed his 
course, not without a happy trepidation, hover- 
ing, as he was, on the borders of triumph. The 
pig still required care, It was evidently a pig 
with ali the peculiar turn of mind of his species ; 
a fellow that would not move faster than he could 
help; irritable; retrospective; picking objections, 
and prone to boggle; a chap with a tendency to 
take every path but the proper one, and with a 
sidelong tact for the alleys. 

‘* He bolts! 

** He's off! 

***Oh!’ exclaimed the man, dashing his hand 
against his head, lifting his kuee in an agony, 
and screaming with all the weight of a prophecy 
which the speetators felt to be too true, ‘he'll 
yo up all manner of streets !’” 

if any reader presumés to doubt the accuracy 
of this description, let him try to drive a pig 
himself. He will find that Pat had a true in- 
sight into piggy’s character. 


<== 


— == 


A KISS. 


Jvet one kiss: two faces met, 

But the brows were knit and the cheeks were wet; 
Just one kiss—then up and away; 

But ite mark will last for many a day. 


Just one kiss and just one word, 

Softly spoken and hardly heard; 

Just one word that was sak through tears, 
And told the story of all the years. 


Just 
Just 


Just 


one look from the deep dark eyes; 
one grasp at a glorious prize; 
one kiss—then up and away: 
But ah, such a heavy debt to pay! 


———— 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
istl, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
riau of Congress, at Washington.) 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 
LUCILLA’S JOURNAL, CONCLUDED. 


September 4 (continued).— Arrived in the 
drawing-room, Grosse placed me in a chair near 
the window. Ife leaned forward, and looked at 
me ose; he drew back, and looked at me from 
a distance; he took out his magnifying-glass, 
and had a long stare through it at my eyes; he 
tele my pulse, dropped my wrist as if it disgust- 
ed him, and, turning to the window, looked out 
iu grim silence, without taking the slightest no- 
tive of any one in the room, 

My aunt was the first person who spoke, under 
these discouraging circumstan¢es. 

‘*Mr. Grosse!” she said, sharply. ‘‘ Have 
you nothing to tell me about your patient to-day ? 
Do you tind Lucilla—” 
le turned suddenly round from the window, 
amd interrupted Miss Batchford without the 
slightest ceremony. 

** I tind her gone back, back, back!” he growl- 
ed, getting louder and Jouder at each repetition 
of the word. ‘* When I sent her here, | said— 


‘Keep her comfortable-easy.’ You have not 
kept her comfortable-easy. Something has turn- 
ed her poor little mind topsy-turvies. What is 


it? Who is it?” He looked fiercely backward 
and forward between Oscar.and my aunt—then 
turned my way, and putting his heavy hands on 
my shoulders, looked down at me with an odd 
ingry kind of pity in his face. ‘* My childs is 
melancholic; my childs is ill,” he went on. 
‘Where is our goot-dear Pratolungo? What 
Jid you tell me about her, my little-lofe, when I 
last saw you? You said she had gone aways to 
see her Papa, Send a telegrams and say I want 
Pratolungo here.” i 

«\t the repetition of Madame Pratolungo’s 
name Miss Batchford rose to her feet, and stood 
(apparently) several inches higher than usual. 

‘**Am I to understand, Sir,” inquired the old 
lady, ‘*that your extraordinary language is in- 
tended to cast a reproach on my conduct toward 
my niece f” 


** You are to understand this, madam. In the 


face of the govt sea airs, miss your niece is fret- 





get a rosy face, for to put on a firm flesh. How 
do I find her? She has got nothing, she has put 
on nothing—she is emphatically flabby-pale. In 
this fine airs, she can be flabby-pale but for one 
reason. She is fretting herself about something 
or anodder. Is fretting herself goot for her eyes ? 
Ho-damn-damn! it is as bad for her eyes as bad 
can be. If you can do no better than this, take 
her aways back again. You are wasting your 
moneys in this lodgment here.” 

My aunt addressed herself to me in her grand- 
est manner. 

‘**You will understand, Lucilla, that it is im- 
possible for me to notice such language as this 
in any other way than by leaving the room. If 
you can bring Mr. Grosse to his senses, inform 
him that I will receive his apologies and expla- 
nations in writing.” Pronouncing these lofty 
words with her severest emphasis, Miss Batch- 
ford rose another inch, and sailed majestically 
out of the room. 

Grosse took no notice of the offended lady : he 
only put his hands in his pockets, and looked out 
of window once more. As the door closed, Os- 
car left the corner in which he had seated him- 
self, not overgraciously, when we entered the 
room. 

** Am I wanted here?” he asked. 

Grosse was on the point of answering the ques- 
tion even less amiably than it had been put— 
when I stopped him by a look. ‘‘ I want to speak 
to you,” I whispered in his ear. He nodded, and 
turning sharply to Oscar, put this question to 
him: 

‘* Are you living in the house ?” 

‘*T am staying at the hotel at the corner.” 

**Go to the hotel, and wait there till I come 
to you.” 

Greatly to my surprise, Oscar submitted to be 
treated in this peremptory manner. He took his 
leave of me silently, and left the zoom. Grosse 
drew a chair close to mine, and sat down by me 
in a comforting, confidential, fatherly way. 

‘* Now, my goot-girls,” he said, ‘* What have 
you been fretting yourself about since I was last 
in this house? Open it all, if you please, to Papa 
Grosse. Come-begin-begin !” 

I suppose he had exhausted his ill temper on 
my aunt and Oscar. He said those words more 
than kindly—almost tenderly. His fierce eyes 
seemed to soften behind his spectacles: he took 
my hand and patted it to encourage me. 

‘There are some things written in these pages of 
mine which it was, of course, impossible for me to 
confide to him. With those necessary reserva- 
tions—and without entering on the painful sub- 
ject of my altered relations with Madame Prato- 
lungo—I owned quite frankly how sadly changed 
I felt myself to be toward Oscar, and how much 
less happy I was with him, in consequence of 
the change. ‘‘I am not ill as you suppose,” 
I explained. ‘‘I am only disappointed in my- 
self, and a little downhearted when I think of the 
future.” Having opened it to him in this way, 
I thought it time to put the question which I had 
determined to ask when I next saw him. 

‘*The restoration of my sight,” I said, ‘‘ has 
made a new being of me. In gaining the sense 
of seeing, have I lost the sense of feeling which 
I had when I was blind? I want to know if it 
will come back when I have got used to the nov- 
elty of my position? I want to know if I shall 
ever enjoy Rees society again, as I used to en- 
joy it in the old days before you cured me—the 
happy days, Papa Grosse, when I was an object 
of pity, and when all the people spoke of me as 
Poor Miss Finch ?” 

I had more to say—but at this place, Grosse 
(without meaning it, I am sure) suddenly stopped 
me. ‘To my amazement, he let go of my hand, 
and turned his face away sharply, as if he re- 
sented my looking at him. His big head sank 
on his breast. He lifted his great hairy hands, 
shook them mournfully, and let them fall on his 
knees. This strange behavior and the still 
stranger silence which accompanied it, made me 
so uneasy that I insisted on his explaining him- 
self. ‘* What is the matter with you?” I said. 
‘** Why don’t you answer me ?” 

He roused himself with a start, and put his arm 
round me with a wonderful gentleness for a man 
who was so rough at other times. 

‘*Tt is nothing, my pretty lofe,” he said. ‘‘I 
am out of sort, as you callit. Your English cli- 
mates sometimes gives your English blue-devil to 
foreign mens like me. I have got him now—an 
English blue-devil in a German inside. Soh! I 
shall go and walk him out, and come back empty- 
cheerful, and see yon again.” He rose, after this 
curious explanation, and attempted some sort of 
answer—a very odd one—to the question which 
I had asked of him. ‘‘ As to that odder thing,” 
he went on, ‘‘ yes-indeed-yes. You have hit your 
nail on his head, It is, as you say, your seeings 
which has got in the way of your feelings. When 
your seeings-feelings has got used to ene anodder, 
your seeings will stay where he is, your feelings 
will come back to where they was; one will bal- 
ance the odder; you will feel as you did; you 
will see as you didn’t, all at the same times, all 
jolly-nice again as before. You have my opin- 
ions. Now let me walk out my blue-devil. I 
swear to come back again with a new inside. 
By-by-my-Feench-good-by.” 

Saying all this in a violent hurry, as if he was 
eager to get away, he gave me a kiss on the fore- 
head, snatched up his shabby hat, and ran out 
of the room. 

What did it mean ? 

Does he persist in thinking me seriously ill? 
I am too weary to puzzle my brains in the effort 
to understand my dear old surgeon. It is one 
o'clock in the morning; and I have still to write 
the story of all that happened later in the day. 
My eyes are beginning to ache; and, strange to 
say, | have hardly been able to see the last two 
or three lines I have written. ‘They look as if 
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what I am about at this moment! His last words 
to me, when he went back to his patients in Lon- 
don, were :—‘* No more readings! no more writ- 
ings till I come again!” It is all very well to 
talk in that way. I have got so used to my Jour- 
nal that I can’t do without it. Nevertheless I 
must stop now—for the best of reasons. Though 
I have got three lighted candles on my table, I 
really can not see to write any more. 
To bed! to bed! 


[Note.—I have purposely abstained from in- 
terrupting Lucilla’s Journal until my extracts 
from it reached this place. Here the writer 
pauses and gives me a chance, and here there 
are matters that must be mentioned of which 
she had personally no knowledge at the time. 

You have seen how her faithful instinct still 
tries to reveal to my poor darling the cruel de- 
ception that is being practiced on her, and still 
tries in vain. In spite of herself she shrinks 
from the man who is tempting her to go away 
with him, though he pleads in the character of 
her betrothed husband. In spite of herself she 
detects the weak places in the case which Nu- 
gent has made out against me—the absence of 
sufficient motive for the conduct of which he ac- 
cuses me, and the utter improbability of my 
plotting and intriguing (without any thing to 
gain by it) to make her marry the man who was 
not the man of her choite. She feels these hesi- 
tations and difficulties. But what they really 
signify it is morally impossible for her to guess,.* 

Thus far, no doubt, her strange and touching 
position has been plainly revealed to you. But 
can I feel quite so sure that you understand how 
seriously she has been affected by the anxiety, 
disappointment, and suspense which have com- 
bined together to torture her at this critical in- 
terval in her life ? 

I doubt it, for the sufficient reason that you 
have only had her Journal to enlighten you, 
and that her Journal shows she does not under- 
stand it herself. As things are, it seems to be 
time for me to step on the stage, and to discover 
to you plainly what her surgeon really though: 
of her by telling you what passed between 
Grosse and Nugent when the German presented 
himself at the hotel. 

I am writing now (as a matter of course) from 
information given to me, at an after-period, by 
the persons themselves. As to particulars, the 
accounts vary. As to results, they both agree. 

The discovery that Nugent was at Ramsgate 
necessarily took Grosse by surprise.” With his 
previous knowledge, however, of the situation of 
affairs at Dimchurch, he could be at no loss to 
understand in what character Nugent had pre- 
sented himself to Lucilla; and he could certain- 
ly not fail to understand—after what he had 
seen and what she had herself told him—that 
the deception was, under present circumstances, 
producing the worst possible effect on her mind. 
Arriving at this canclusion, he was not a man to 
hesitate about the duty that lay before him. 
When he entered the room at the hotel in 
which Nugent was waiting for him, he announced 
the object of his visit in these four plain words, 
as follows : 

** Pack up and go!” 

Nugent coolly offered him a chair, and asked 
what he meant. 

Grosse refused the chair, but consented to ex- 
plain himself in terms variously reported by the 
two parties. Combining the statements, and 
translating Grosse (in this grave matter) into 
plain English, I find that the German must have 
expressed himself in these or nearly in these 
words : 

** As a professional man, Mr. Nugent, I inva- 
riably refuse to enter into domestic considera- 
tions connected with my patients with which I 
have nothing todo. In the case of Miss Finch 
my business is not with your family complica- 
tions. My business is to secure the recovery of 
the young lady’s sight. IfI find her health im- 
proving I don’t inquire how or why. No matter 
what private and personal frauds you may be 
practicing upon her, I have nothing to say to 
them—more, I am ready to take advantage of 
them myself—so long as their influence is direct- 
ly beneficial in keeping her morally and physic- 
ally in the condition in which I wish her to be. 
But the instant I discover that this domestic 
conspiracy of yours—this personation of your 
brother, which once quieted and comforted her 
—is unfavorably affecting her health of body and 
peace of mind, I interfere between you in the 
character of her medical attendant, and stop it 
on medical grounds, You are producing in my 
patient a contlict of feeling which, in a nervous 
temperament like hers, can not go on without 
serious injury to her health. And serious injury 
to her health means serious injury to her eyes. 
I won’t have that—I tell you plainly to pack up 
and go. I meddle with nothing else. After 
what you have yourself seen, I leave you to de- 
cide whether you will restore your brother to 
Miss Finch or not. All I say is,Go. Make any 
excuse you like, but go before you have done 
more mischief. You shake your head! Is that 
a sign that you refuse? Take a day to think 
before you make up your mind, I have patients 
in London to whom I am obliged to go back. 
But the day after to-morrow I shall return to 
Ramsgate. If I find you still here, I shall tell 
Miss Finch you are no more Oscar Dubourg than 
Iam. In her present state, I see less danger in 
giving her even that serious shock than in leaving 
her to the slow torment of mind which you are 
inflicting by your continued presence in this 
place. My last word is said. I go back by the 
next train in an hour’s time. Good-morning, 
Mr. Nugent. If you are a wise man, you will 
meet me at the station.” 

After this the accounts vary. Nugent’s state- 
ment asserts that he accompanied Grosse on his 
way back te Miss Batchford’s lodging, arguing 


door of the house. Grosse’s statement, on the 
other hand, makes no allusion to this. ‘The dis- 
agreement between them is, however, of no con- 
sequence here, It is admitted, on either side, 
that the result of the interview was the same. 
When Grosse took the train for London, Nugent 
Dubourg was not at the station. The next en- 
try in the Journal shows that he remained that 
day and night, at least, at Ramsgate. 

You now know, from the narrative of the sur- 
geon’s own proceedings, how seriously he thought 
of his patient’s case, and how firmly he did his 
duty as an honorable man. Having given you 
this necessary information, I again retire, and 
leave Lucilla to take up the next link in the 
chain of events.—P. ] 


September 5. Six o'clock in the morning.—A 
few hours of restless, broken sleep, disturbed by 
horrid dreams, and waking over and over again 
with startings that seemed to shake me from 
head to foot. I can bear it no longer. The sun 
is rising. I have got up—and here I am at the 
writing-table, trying to finish the long story of 
yesterday, still uncompleted in my Journal. 

I have just been looking at the view from my 
window, and I notice one thing which has struck 
me. The mist this morning is the thickest mist 
I have yet seen here. 

The sea view is almost invisible, it is so dim 
and dull. Even the objects about me in my 
room are nothing like so plain as usual. ‘The 
mist is stealing in, no doubt, through my open 
window. It gets between me and my paper, 
and obliges me to bend down close over the page 
to see what I am about. When the sun is high- 
er, things will be clear again. In the mean time 
I must do as well as I can. 

Grosse came back after his walk as mysterious 
as ever. 

He was quite peremptory in ordering me not 
to overtask my eyes — forbidding reading and 
writing, as I huve already mentioned. But 
when I asked for his reasons, he had, for the first 
time in my experience of him, no reasons to give. 
I have the less scruple about disobeying him on 
that account. Still I am a little uneasy, I con- 
fess, when I think of his strange behavior yester- 
day. He looked at me, in the oddest way, as if 
he saw something in my face which he had nev- 
er seen before. Twice he took his leave, and 
twice he returned, doubtful whether he would 
not remain at Ramsgate, and let his patients in 
London take care of themselves. His extraor- 
dinary indecision was put an end to at last by 
the arrival of a telegram which had followed him 
from London —an urgent message, I suppose, 
from one of the patients. He went away in a 
bad temper and a violent hurry, and told me, at 
the door, to expect him back on the sixth. 

When Oscar came, later, there was another 
surprise for me. 

Like Grosse, he was not himself—he too be- 
haved strangely! First, he was so cold and so 
silent that I thought he was offended. Then he 
went straight to the other extreme, and became 
so loudly talkative, so obstreperoutly cheerful, 
that my aunt asked me privately whether I did 
not suspect (as she did) that he had been taking 
too much wine. It ended in his trying to sing 
to my accompaniment on the piano, and in his 
breaking down. He walked away to the other 
end of the room without explanation or apology. 
When I followed him there, a little while after, 
he had a look that indescribably distressed me 
—a look as if he had been crying. Toward the 
end of the evening my aunt fell asleep over her 
book, and gave us a chance of speaking to each 
other in a little second room which opens out of 
the drawing-room in this house. It was I who 
took the chance—not he. He was so incompre- 
hensibly unwilling to go into the room and speak 
to me that I had to doa very unlady-like thing : 
I mean that I had to take his arm and lead him 
in myself, and entreat him (in a whisper) to tell 
me what was the matter with him. 

‘Only the old complaint,” he answered. 

I made him sit down by me on a little old- 
fashioned couch that just held two. 

‘*What do you mean by the old complaint ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh! you know!” 

**T don't know.” 

**You would know if you really loved me.” 

**Oscar! it is a shame to say that. It isa 
shame to doubt that I love you!” 

“Is it? Ever since I have been here I have 
doubted that you love me. It is getting to be 
an old complaint of mine now. I still suffer a 
little sometimes. Don’t notice it!” 

He was so cruel and so unjust that I got up to 
leave him without saying a word more. But, 
oh! he looked so forlorn and so submissive— 
sitting with his head down, and his hands crossed 
listlessly over his kneés—that I could not find it 
in my heart to treat him harshly. Was I wrong? 
I don’t know! I have no idea how to manage 
men—and no Madame Pratolungo now to teach 
me. Right or wrong, it ended in my sitting down 
by him again in the place which I had just left. 

** You ought to beg my pardon,” I said, ‘* for 
thinking of me as you think, and talking to me 
as you talk.” 

**I do beg your pardon,” he answered, hum- 
bly. ‘‘I am sorry if I have offended you.” 
How could I resist that? I put my hand on 
his shoulder, and tried to make him lift up his 
head and look at me. 

**You will always believe in me in the fu- 
ture?” I went on. ‘Promise me that.” 

“*T can promise to try, Lucilla. As things are 
now, I can promise no more.” 

“As things are now? You are speaking in 
riddles to-night. Explain yourself.” 

‘*T explained myself this morning on the pier.” 
Surely this was hard on me—after he had 
promised to give me till the end of the week to 
consider his proposal! I took my hand off his 











the ink was fading from them. If Grosse knew 
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disappoint me when I was blind, had displeased 
and disappointed me for the second time in a 
few minutes! 

‘Do you wish to force me?” I asked. ‘‘ Aft- 
er telling me this morning that you would give 
me time to reflect ?” 

He rose, on his side, languidly and mechanic- 
ally, like a man who neither knew nor cared 
what he was doing. 

‘‘Force you?” he repeated. ‘*Did I say 
that? I don't know what I am talking about; 
1 don’t know what I am doing. You are right 
andI am wrong. Iam a miserable wretch, Lu- 
cilla—I am utterly unworthy of you. It would be 
better for you if you never saw me again!” He 
paused, and, taking me by both hands, looked 
earnestly and sadly into my face. ‘* Good- 
night, my dear!” he said, and suddenly dropped 
my hands, and turned away to go out. 

I stopped him. ‘‘Going already?” I said. 
‘*It is not late yet.” 

“It is best for me to go.’ 

** Why ?” 

**T am in wretched spirits. 
me to be by myself.” 

** Don’t say that! 
to me.” 

‘*On the contrary, it is all my fault. 
night!” 

I refused to say good-night; I refused to let 
him go. His wanting to go was in itself a re- 
proach tome. He had never done it before. I 
asked him to sit down again. 

He shook his head. 

‘*For ten minutes!” 

He shook his head again. 

“* For five minutes !”” 

Instead of answering, he gently lifted a long 
lock of my hair which hung at the side of my 
neck. (My head, I should add, had been dressed 
that evening on the old-fashioned plan by my 
aunt’s maid—to please my aunt.) 

“If I stay five minutes longer,” he said, ‘‘I 
shall ask for something.” 

‘** For what ?” 

**You have beautiful hair, Lucilla.” 

‘You can’t want a lock of my hair, surely ?” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*T gave you a keepsake of that sort—ages 
ago. Have you forgotten it?” 


It is better for 
It sounds like a reproach 


Good- 


[Note.—The keepsake had of course been 
given to the true Oscar, and was then, as it is 
now, still in his possession. Netice, when he re- 
covers himself, how quickly the false Oscar infers 
this, and how cleverly he founds his excuse upon 
it.—P.] 


His face flushed deep, his eyes dropped be- 
fore mine. I could see that he was ashamed of 
himself; I could only conclude that he Aad for- 
gotten it! A morsel of Ais hair was, at that 
moment, in a locket which I wore round my 
neck. I had more reason, I think, to doubt him 
than he had to doubt me. I was so mortified 
that I stepped aside, and made way for him to 
go out. 

“You wish to go away,” I said; “‘I won't 
keep you any longer.” 

It was his turn now to plead with me. 

** Suppose I have been deprived of your keep- 
seke?” he said. ‘‘Suppose somebody whom I 
would rather not mention has taken it away 
from me ?” 

I instantly understood him. His miserable 
brother had taken it. My work- basket was 
close by. I cut off a lock of my hair, and tied 
it at each end with a morsel of my favorite 
light blue ribbon. 

‘* Are we friends again, Oscar ?” was all I 
said as I put it into his hand. 

He caught me in his arms in a kind of frenzy 
—holding me to him so violently that he hart 
me; kissing me so fiercely that he frightened 
me. Before I had recovered breath enough to 
speak to him he had released me, and had gone 
out in such headlong haste that he knocked down 
a little round table with books on it, ani woke 
my aunt. 

The old lady called for me in her m +t for- 
midable voice, and showed me the family .emper 
in its sourest aspect. Grosse had gone back to 
London without making any-apology to her, 
and Oscar had knocked down her books. The 
indignation aroused by these two outrages called 
loudly for a victim—and (no one else being near 
at the moment) selected Me. Miss Batchford 
discovered for the first time that she had under- 
taken too much in undertaking to take the sole 
charge of her niece at Ramsgate. 

‘* I decline to assume the entire responsibility,” 

“said my aunt. ‘‘ At my age, the entire respon- 
sibility is too much for me. [I shall write to 
your father, Lucilla. © I always did, and always 
shall, detest him, as you know. His views on 
politics and religion are (in a clergyman) simply 
detestable. Still he is your father; and it is a 
duty on my part, after what that rude foreigner 
has said about your health, to offer to restore you 
to your father’s roof—or, at least, to obtain your 
father’s sanction to your continuing to remain 
under my care. This course, in either case, you 
will observe, relieves me from the entire respon- 
sibility. I am doing nothing to compromise 
my position. My position is quite plain to me. 
I should have formally accepted your father’s 
hospitality on the occasion of your wedding, if I 
had been well enough, and if the wedding had 
taken place. It follows as a matter of course 
that I may formally report to your father what 
the medical opinion is of your health. However 
brutally it may have been given, it is a medical 
opinion—and as such I am bound to communi- 
cate it.” 

Knowing but too well how bitterly my aunt’s 
aversion to him is reciprocated by my father, I 
did my best to combat Miss Batchford’s resolu- 
tion, without making matters worse by telling 
her what my motives really were. With some 
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difficulty I prevailed on her to defer the pro- 
posed report of me for a day or two—and we 
parted for the night (the old lady’s fits of temper 
are soon over) as good friends as usual. 

This little episode in the history of the even- 
ing diverted my mind for the time from Oscar’s 
strange conduct yesterday evening. But once 
up here by myself in my own room, I have been 
thinking of it, or dreaming of it (such horrid 
dreams !—I can not write them down! ), almost 
incessantly from that time to this. When we 
meet again to-day, how will he look? what will 
he say? 

He was right yesterday. I am cold to him; 
there is some change in me toward him which I 
don’t umderstand myself. My conscience ac- 
cuses me now I am alone—and yet, God knows, 
it is not my fault. Poor Oscar! Poor me! 

I have never longed to see him, since we met 
at this place, as I long now. He sometimes 
comes to breakfast. Will he come to breakfast 
to-day ? 

Oh, how my eyes ache! and how obstinately 
the mist stops in the room! Suppose I close the 
window, and go back to bed again for a little 
while ? 

Nine o'clock.—The maid came in half an hour 
since and woke me. She went to open the 
window as usual. I stopped her. 

“*Is the mist gone ?” | asked. 

The girl started. ‘‘ What mist, miss ?” 

‘* Haven't you seen it ?” 

** No, miss.” 

‘* What time did you get up?” 

** At seven, miss.” 

At seven I was still writing in my Journal, and 
the mist was still over every thing in the room. 
Persons in the lower ranks of life are curiously 
unobservant of the aspects of Nature. I never 
(in the days of my blindness) got any informa- 
tion from servants or laborers about the views 
round Dimchurch. They seemed to have no 
eyes for any thing beyond the range of the kitch- 
I got out of bed, and 
took the maid myself to the window, and open- 
ed it. 

‘* There!” I said. 
as it was some hours since. 
mist as plain as can be!” 

The girl looked backward and forward in a 
state of bewilderment between me and the view. 

** Mist?” she repeated. ‘* Begging your par- 
don, miss, it’s a beautiful clear morning—as I 
see it.” 

‘*Clear?” I repeated, on my side. 

** Yes, miss.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me it’s clear over the 
sea ?” 

‘* The sea is a beautiful blue, miss. 
near you can see the ships.” 

** Where are the ships ?” 

She pointed out of the window to a certain 
spot. 

‘* There are two of them, miss. A big ship 
with three masts. And a little ship, just behind, 
with one.” 

I looked along her finger, and strained my 
eyes to see. All I could make out was a dim, 
grayish mist, with something like a little spot or 
blur on it at the place which the maid’s finger 
indicated as the position occupied by the two 
ships. 

‘The idea struck me for the first time that the 
dimness which I had attributed to the mist was, 
in plain truth, the dimness in my own eyes, 
For the moment I was a little startled. I left 
the window, and made the best excuse that I 
could to the girl. As soon as it was possible to 
dismiss her I sent her away, and hathed my eyes 
with one of Grosse’s lotions, and then tried them 
again in writing this entry. To my relief, I can 
see to write better than I did earlier in the morn- 
ing. Still I have had a warning to pay a litile 
more attention to Grosse’s directions than I 
have hitherto done. Is it possible that he saw 
something in the state of my eyes which he was 
afraid to tell me of? Nonsense! Grosse is not 
the sort of man who shrinks from speaking out. 
I have fatigued my eyes—that is all. Let me 
shut up my book, and go down stairs to break- 


** Tt is not quite so thick 
But there is the 


Far and 


Ten o'clock.—For a moment I open my Jour- 
nal. 

Something has happened which I must posi- 
tively set down in this history of my life. I am 
so vexed and so angry! The maid (wretched, 
chattering fool) has told my aunt what passed 
be ween us this morning at my window. Miss 
B.tchford has taken the alarm, and has insisted 
on writing not only to Grosse, but to my father. 
In the present imbittered state of my father's 
feeling against my aunt, he will either leave her 
letter unanswered, or he will offend her by an 
angry reply. In either case I shall be the suf- 
ferer: my aunt's sense of injury—which can not 
address itself to my father—will find a conven- 
ient object to assail in me. I shall never hear the 
last of it. Being already nervous and dispirited, 
the prospect of finding myself involved in a new 
family quarrel quite daunts me. I feel ungrate- 
fully inclined to run away from Miss Batchford 
when I think of it! 

-No signs of Oscar; and no news of Oscar— 
yet. 
” Twelve o'clock.—But one trial more was want- 
ed to make my life here quite unendurable. The 
trial has come. 

A letter from Oscar (sent by messenger from 
his hotel) has just been placed in my hands. It 
informs me that he has decided on leaving Rams- 
gate by the next train. The next train starts in 
forty minutes. Good God! what am I to do? 

My eyes are burning. I know it does them 
harm to ery. Howcan I helperying? It is all 
over between us if I let Oscar go away alone— 
his letter as good as tells me so. Oh, why have 
I behaved so coldly to him? I ought to make 
any sacrifice of my own feelings to atone for it. 
And yet there is an obstinate something in me 





that shrinks. 
do? 

I must drop the pen, and try if I can think. 
My eyes completely fail me. I can write no more. 


[Note.—I copy the letter to which Lucilla re- 
fers. , 

Nugent's own assertion is that he wrote it in 
a moment of remorse, to give her an opportunity 
of breaking the engagement by which she inno- 
cently supposed herself to be held to him. He 
declared that he honestly believed the letter 
would offend her when he wrote it. ‘Ihe other 
interpretation of the document is that, finding 
himself obliged to leave Ramsgate—under pen- 
alty (if he remained) of being exposed by Grosse 
as an impostor when the surgeon visited his pa- 
tient on the next day—Nugent seized the oppor- 
tunity of making his absence the means of work- 
ing on Lucilla’s feelings so as to persuade her to 
accompany him to London. Don't ask me which 
of these two conclusions I favor. For reasons 
which you will understand when you have come 
to the end of my narrative, I would rather not 
express my opinion either one way or the other, 

Read the letter, and decide for yourselves : 


“My Daruinc,—After a sleepless night, I 
have decided on leaving Ramsgate by the next 
train that starts after you receive these lines. 
Last night’s experience has satisfied me that my 
presence here (after what I said to you on the 
pier) only distresses you. Some influence that 
is too strong for you to resist has changed your 
heart toward me. When the time comes for you 
to determine whether you will be my wife on 
the conditions that I have proposed, I see but 
too plainly that you will say No. Let me make 
it less hard for you, my love, to do that by leav- 
ing you to write the word, instead of saying it to 
me. If you wish for your freedom, cost me 
what it may, I will absolve you from your en- 
gagement. I love you too dearly to blame you. 
My address in London is on the other leaf. 
Farewell! Oscar.” 


The address given on the blank leaf is at a 
hotel. 

A few lines more in the Journal follow the 
lines last quoted in this place. Except a word or 
two here and there, it is impossible any longer 
to decipher the writing. The mischief done to 
her eyes by her reckless use of them, by ber fits 
of crying, by her disturbed nights, by the long- 
continued strain on her of agitation and sus- 
pense, has evidently justified the worst of those 
unacknowledged forebodings which Grosse felt 
when he saw her. ‘The last lines of the Journal 
are, as writing, actually inferior to her worst 
writing in the days when she was blind. 

However, the course which she ended in tak- 
ing on receipt of the letter which you have just 
read is sufficiently indicated by a note of Nu- 
gent’s writing, left at Miss Batchford’s residence 
at Ramsgate by a porter from the railway. Aft- 
er-events make it necessary to preserve this note 
also. It runs thus: : 


**Mapam,—I write, by Lucilla’s wish, to beg 
that you will not be anxious on discovering 
that your niece has left Ramsgate. She accom- 
panies me, at my express request, to the house 
of a married lady who is a relative of mine, and 
under whose care she will remain until the time 
arrives for our marriage. ‘The reasons which 
have led to her taking this step, and which oblige 
her to keep her new place of residence concealed 
for the present, will be frankly stated to you and 
to her father on the day when we are man and 
wife. In the mean time Lucilla begs that you 
will excuse her abrupt departure, and that you 
will be so good as to send this letter on to her 
father. Both you and he will, I hope, remem- 
ber that she is of an age to act for herself, and 
that she is only hastening her marriage with a 
man to whom she has been long engaged with 
the sanction and approval of her family.—Be- 
lieve me, madam, your faithful servant, 

** Oscar Dupovure.” 


This letter was delivered at luncheon-time— 
almost at the moment when the servant had an- 
nounced to her mistress that Miss Finch was 
nowhere to be found, and that her traveling-bag 
had disappeared from her room. The London 
train had then started. Miss Batchford, having 
no right to interfere, decided—after consultation 
with a friend—on at once traveling to Dim- 
church and placing the matter in Mr. Finch’s 
hands.—P. } 
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HOW AND WHERE TOYS ARE 
MADE. 


In these days, when a cent or two is the regula- 
tion price for the toys of the breaking age, when 
a Noal.’s ark, with a larger collection of animals 
than can be found in a real menagerie, can be 
purchased for that small price, our young read- 
ers may like to know where they possibly can be 
made. 

As a general rule, we are too much engaged in 
the solid business of life to find employment for 
these trifles—trifles only in a manufacturing 
point of view, however, for to children these tri- 
fles are a real matter of education as well as of 
pleasure. What would a nursery be without 
its toys? 
women we should grow if there were no such 
things as toys to supply the poetry of life, and 
to give pleasure and excitement to the dry routine 
of the school-room—trifies which play with the 
mind before the hard toil of the world comes 
upon us! 

Where trees can be had almost for the eutting 
down, there is the land where toys spring up so 
freely that the very poorest are enabled to enjoy 
them. It may be imagingd that to cut out «very 


What am I to do? what am I to | 


What grim old men and sulky old | 





animal and properly shape it with a knite would 
be quite impossible at the price. 
sale process of construction is devised, and that 
is found in the common lathe. In the woods of 
Germany, where the pine-trees may be had for 
twopence apiece, the raw material is found; and 
here, where labor is cheap and divided among 
little children, the workmen, if we may call them 
so, are found. Ilere the dim, shadowy woods 

are changed into the Jaughter-giving toys, which 

brighten up the eyes and make merry the hearte 

of the other little children of the Old and the 

New World. 

Let us see how ingeniously, for instance, a 
whole troop of horses can be produced in the 
course of a few minutes. <A few cuts of the 
lathe tool turns a piece of woud into a circular 
form, which, upon a casual inspection, looks 
more like one of those rings of bread which we 
see ia Continental towns than a preparation for 
a toy. Upon making a section of one of these 
turned rings, however, the true outline of the 
animal required is shown. 

This circular piece of wood, has only to be cut 
in a number of segments, and the troop is made 
in the rough; and the horses have only to be 
rounded, and the space between their legs cut 
out, and they become well-proportioned steeds. 
This work is done by little children, who also 
add the tails. Elephants, cows, and the whole 
range of four-legged animals are produced in the 
same mechanical manner. ‘The lathesman does 
his work almost mechanically by means of a 
steel model guide, which directs his tool without 
his even having to think of what he is doing. In 
the same way Noah and all his family are turned 
upon a single piece of wood, the feet of one 
touching the head of the other, and they have 
only to be cut off from each other to represent 
the family from whom the whole generation of 
men has sprung. These animals are rougiily 
painted, and packed in their respective arks, and 
when completed cost only a couple of cents! 

Military toys mainly come from France and 
Germany. In the former country they prob- 
ably serve as a sort of elementary training to fire 
the war szirit of the nation. Hesse-Casse] pro- 
vides the suits of armor, the breastplates, cuirass- 
es, helmets, and guns, and in Prussia are made 
the preity little models of ships and other interi- 
ors, with their appropriate fittings. ‘These are 
modeled of papier-maché, and, singularly enough, 
they are made by prisoners under penal servi- 
tude—a far better occupation than the ordinary 
employments and rough labors to which our 
prisoners are put. The artistic manner in which 
they are made speaks well for the educational 
training given to the people in that country. In 
some of the German states schools are estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving an art education 
for the manufacture of toys, and many of theit 
productions are quite elegant, and some people 
would think almost too good for the rough plays 
of children. This, however, is a mistaken idea ; 
for there can be no better method of familiariz- 
ing the young with beauty of form than by put- 
ting well-formed toys into their hands. Nothing 
makes such an impression upon them as their 
playthings; they learn what is beautiful thereby 
instinctively when their minds are most vivid: 
an education this, by-the-bye, which is of the 
utmost importance in this country, where the 
useful has starved the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful to a lamentable degree. 

Leaden toys, such as soldiers in boxes, elso 
come from Prussia and Bavaria. They are cast 
in moulds, a whole regiment at a time, and are 
separated afterward and colored by children. 
From the quaint old city of Nuremberg come the 
metal toys, such as omnibuses, carts, and steam- 
vessels, brightly colored, It seems strange that 
ships should come from an inland city, but boys 
all over the world are passionately fond of tle 
sea and the craft belonging to it, so that it mar 
ters little where they are made. But it is to le 
observed that these German models are of a very 
antiquated pattern: the steamships look more 
like Noah's arks than the trim-built vessels of 
sea-going nations.. In London a trade has 
sprung up which to the well-to-do abolishes the 
use of the boy's clasp-knife in the occupation to 
which he most loves to put it—the cutting out of 
his ship model. Beautiful specimens of craft, 
from the boat up to a three-master, can now be 
purchased in the shops, with all the proper fit- 
tings, such as steering-wheels, anchors, compass- 
es, and in steamers even the engines to move them. 

In the matter of machinery our boys are now 
being introduced to a new delight. There is 
scarcely an optician’s window in town that is 
not supplied with model steam-engines, locomo- 
tives, and fire-engines that are actually worked 
by steam. ‘These can scarcely be called toys in 
the ordinary sense of the word; at all events, 
they are toys to be carefully conserved instead 
of broken. Beautifully constructed, they are 
made to take to pieces, Books of instruction 
are sold to teach the young engineer how to 
build them up: rough castings are sold in order 
that they may fiish them; and just as military 
playthings are sold in France to bring up young 
soldiers, these beautiful models serve in the 
United States to train up young engineers—one 
of the great wants of our country. We admit, 
however, that these are specialties, and are only 
suitable for special minds. 

The implements of real play remain pretty 
much as they were in the days of the old boys, 
with the exception that they are, as a rule, not 
so roughly constructed. The old wooden hoop 
has given place to the iron-wire boop, the tops 
are now also of metal, the balls are of gutt:- 
percha. Asa rule, it seems as though in the play- 
ground—with the exception of the public schools 
—the play is not so robust as it was in the days 
of the old boys; bnt the athletic sports of young 
men, on the other hand, are more thorongh : 
base-ball is # real fight, and cricket is so fierce 
that the batsman has to be protected with armor. 
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the Indian war-whoop break upon the midnight 
air in Broadway ; but he either willfully pervert- 
ed every thing that he saw, or else had a singular 
faculty for seeing what was not observable to or- 
dinary eyes in the manners and costumes of 
American society. Where his prejudices were 
not involved, however, his pictures are effective 
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(two shot, with rifle below), while his compan- 
ions each carried the ordinary single-barrel rifle. 
“We unfortunately sallied forth,” he says, “ with- 
out dogs, and pounded along the corduroy road 
till we came to a likely place, skulked into the 
woods, and did our best, which was simply fun | 
for the turkeys, as, without dogs to start them | 
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Indian name for turkeys is ‘‘ oocoocoos.” It 
will probably never supersede the common ap- 
pellation, which, as we stated in a recent num- 
ber of the Weekly, was given in consequence of 
the supposed Turkish origin of this American 
bird. 

The lower illustration on page 117 shows the 
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retreat of the discomfited sportsmen, while the 
triumphant turkeys, cautiously stretching their 
necks round the tree trunk to catch a parting 
glimpse of their baffled enemies, chuckle to them- 
selves over their superior adroitness, and prepare 
for a quiet night among the branches. 


| out of their hiding-places, they lie as close and 
still as hares. If you do get a shot, however, 
the turkeys take to the nearest trees, and then 
you can blaze away ad libitum.” The charred 
stumps shown in our illustration of the forest 
scene are the result of the autumn fires. The 


so green | and truthful, especially in the rendering of 
seenery. 

In explanation of the illustration on this page | 
he states that when in Michigan he started with 
several companions to shoot wild turkeys. Te 
was armed with a wonderful three-barrel gun | 
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NDRINGHAM HALL. 


Berore the Prince of Wales selected San- 
dringham Hall as his residence few parts of En- 
gland were less known than this northwest cor- 
ner of the county of Norfolk. ‘The Hall stands 
in a small and very pretty village of the same 
name, about a mile from the nearest railway sta- 
tion, The walk in summer is said to be very 
beautiful. Half a mile from the station the road 


elimbs a high hill, from the sammit of which an | 


extensive view is obtained of the surrounding 
country. On every side are to be seen signs of 
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the improvements effected by the Prince. The 
well-arranged plantations, the neat rustic palings, 
ull denote 
wealth judi iously I ently the 
traveler sees the pretty tower of the little old 
church of Sandringham, with its flag floating in 
the breeze ; then the western facade of Sandring- 
ham Hall becomes visible through the fine trees 
on the left of the road; and at last the lodge 


xpended. 


| and gates are reached. 


Opposite the tower of the church, and over- 
shadowed by two fine trees, stands the ivy-clad 


| rectory house; and a little below this is the 


jill 


| Hall, as represented in our illustration. 


school-house, erected 
Prince. 


and supported by 
It is a neat little building in the mod 


school-room, with an open timber roof, 
ments for the mistress, etc. Two or three cot- 
tages built in the same neat style compose the 
whole village of Sandringham. 

The best view of Sandringham Hall is from 
the path leading from the church-yard to the* 
It i 
handsome and dignified building, constructed of 


| red brick and stone in the style of James I. 


HUNTING WILD TURKEYS—THE RETREAT.—[See Pace 116.) 
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| in 1862. 
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The Prince of Wales purchased the Sandring 
ham property from Mr. Cowrer-Temr.e, M.P., 
It was not, however, until his marriage, 
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1 
in the spring of 1863, that his Royal Highness 
passed very much of his time upon his newly ac- 
quired domain. After his marriage the Prince 
and his bride spent a portion of their honey-moon 
at their Norfolk residence. After the London 
season they returned in the autumn, when the 
Prince applied himself with ardor to field sports 
on his estate. An annual practice was also com- 
menced of giving doles to the deserving poor 
upon the property, and the royal couple also in- 


terested themselves in the education of the chil- | 


dren of their poorer neighbors. In the summer 
of 1869 the Prince and Princess of Wales sus- 
tained the most prominent part in the inaugura- 
tion of the Lynn Docks, but they were unable 
to visit Sandringham in 1869-70, in consequence 
of the reconstruction of Sandringham House. 
They accordingly passed January, 1870, at Gun- 
ton Hall, which was placed at their disposal by 
Lord Suffield. In the summer of 1870 the ex- 
tension of Sandringham House was completed, 
and in the autumn of 1870, and on the birth- 
day of the Prince, their Royal Highnesses gave 
a magnificent county ball, to which several hun- 
dred guests were bidden. A similar entertain- 
ment was given in November, 1871, shortly be- 
fore the Prince was seized by his recent lament- 
able illness. 


SoS 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day’s Ride,” ‘“‘One of Them,” 

‘* Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
ATLEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


On board the Austrian Lloyd's steamer in 
which he sailed from Constantinople Joseph 
Atlee employed himself in the composition of a 
small volume purporting to be the ‘* Experiences 
of a Two Years’ Residence in Greece.” In an 
opening chapter of this work he had modestly 
intimated to the reader how an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of 
modern Greece, great opportunities of mixing 
with every class and condition of the people, a 
mind wel! stored with classical acquirements and 
thoroughly versed in antiquarian lore, a strong 
poetic temperament, and the feeling of an artist 
for scenery, had all combined to give him a cer- 
tain fitness for his task ; and by the extracts from 
his diary it would be seen on what terms of free- 
dom he conversed with ministers and embassa- 
dors, even with royalty itself. 

A most pitiless chapter was devoted to the ex- 
posure of the mistakes and misrepresentations of 
a late Quarterly article called ‘‘ Greece and her 
Pzotectors,”” whose statements were the more 
mercilessly handled and ridiculed that the paper 
in question had been written by himself, and the 
sarcastic allusions to the sources of the informa- 
tion not the less pungent on that account. 

That the writer had been admitted to frequent 
audiences of the King; that he had discussed with 
his Majesty the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth; 
that the King had seriously confided to him his 
belief that, in the event of his abdication, the 
Ionian Islands must revert to him as a personal 
appanage, the terms on which they were annexed 
to Greece being decided by lawyers to bear this 
interpretation—ali these Atlee denied of his own 
knowledge, and asked the reader to follow him 





.into the royal cabinet for his reasons. 


When, therefore, he heard that, from some 
damage to the machinery, the vessel must be de- 
tained some days at Syra to refit, Atlee was 
scarcely sorry that necessity gave. him an oppor- 
tunity to visit Athens. 

A little about Ulysses and a good deai about 
Lord Byron, a smattering of Grote and a more 
perfect memory of About, were, as he owned to 
himself, all his Greece; but he could answer for 
what three days in the country would do for him, 
particularly with that spirit of candid inquiry he 
could now bring to his task, and the genuine fair- 
ess with which he desired to judge the people. 

“The two years’ resident” in Athens must 
doubtless often have dined with his minister; and 
so Atlee sent his card to the Legation. 

Mr. Brammell, our ‘‘ present minister at Ath- 
ens," as the 7imes continued to designate him, 
as though to imply that the appointment might 
not be permanent, was an excellent man, of that 
stamp of which diplomacy has more—who con- 
sider that the court to which they are accredited 
concentrates for the time the political interests 
of the globe. ‘That any one in Europe thoughg, 
read, spoke, or listened to any thing but what 
was then happening in Greece, Mr. Brammell 
could not believe. That France or Prussia, 
Spain or Italy, could divide attention with this 
small kingdom—that the great political minds 
of the Continent-were not more eager to know 
what Comoundouros thought and Bulgaris re- 
quired than all about Bismarek and Gortschakoff 
—-he could not be brought to conceive; and in 
consequence of these convictions he was an ad- 
mirable minister, and fully represented all the 
interests of his country. 

As that admirable public instructor, the Levant 
Herald, had frequently mentioned Atlee’s name, 
now as the guest of Kulbash Pasha, now as hav- 
ing attended some public ceremony with other 
persons of importance, and once as *‘ our distin- 
guished countryman, whose wise suggestions and 
acute observations have been duly accepted by 
the imperial cabinet,” Brammell at once knew 
that this distinguished countryman should be en- 
tertained at dinner, and he sent him an invitation. 
That habit—so popular of late years—to send 
out some man from England to do something at 
a foreign court that the British embassador or 
minister there either has not done or can not 
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do, possibly ought never to do, had invested At- 
lee in Brammell's eyes with the character of one 
of those semi-accredited inscrutable people whose 
function it would seem to be to make us out the 
most meddlesome people in Europe. 

Of course Brammell was not pleased to see him 
at Athens, and he ran over all the possible con- 
tingencies he might have come for. It might be 
the old Greek loan which was to be raked up 
again as a new grievance. It might be the pen- 
sions that they would not pay, or the brigands 
that they would not catch—pretty much for the 
same reasons—that they could not. It might be 
that they wanted to hear what ‘I'sousichetf, the 
new Russian minister, was doing, and whether 
the farce of the ‘‘Grand Idea” was advertised 
for repetition. It might be Crete was on the ta- 
pis, or it might be the question of the Greek en- 
voy to the Porte that the Sultan refused to re- 
ceive, and which promised to turn out a very 
pretty quarrel if only adroitly treated. 

The more Brammell thought of it, the more 
he felt assured this must be the reason of Atlee’s 
visit, and the more indignant he grew that extra- 
official means should be employed to investigate 
what he had written seventeen dispatches to ex- 
plain—seventeen dispatches, with nine ‘‘inclos- 
ures,” and a ‘‘ private and confidential,” about 
to appear in a blue-book. 

To make the dinner as confidential as might 
be, the only guests besides Atlee were a couple 
of yachting Englishmen, a German Professor of 
Archeology, and the American minister, who, 
of course speaking no language but his own, 
could always be escaped from by. a digression into 
French, German, or Italian. 

Atlee felt, as he entered the drawing-room, 
that the company was what he irreverently called 
afterward a scratch team, and with an almost 
equal quickness he saw that he himself was the 
‘* personage” of the entertainment, the ‘‘ man of 
mark” of the party. 

The same tact which enabled him to perceive 
all this made him especially guarded in all he 
said, so that his host’s efforts to unveil his inten- 
tions and learn what he had come for were com- 
plete failures. ‘‘ Greece was a charming coun- 
try.—Greece was the parent of any civilization 
we boasted.—She gave us those ideas of archi- 
tecture with which we raised that glorious temple 
at Kensington, and that taste for sculpture which 
we exhibited near Apsley House.—Aristophanes 
gave us our comic drama, and only the defaults 
of our language made it difficult to show why the 
member for Cork did not more often recall De- 
mosthenes.” 

As for insolvency, it was a very gentleman-like 
failing; while brigandage was only what Sheil 
used to euphemize as ‘‘ the wild justice” of noble 
spirits, too impatient for the sluggard steps of 
slow redress, and too proud not to be self-reliant. 

Thus excusing and extenuating wherein he 
could not flatter, Atlee talked on the entire even- 
ing, till he sent the two Englishmen home heart- 
ily sick of a bombastic eulogy on the land where 
a pilot had run their cutter on a rock, and a rev- 
enue officer had seized all their tobacco. The 
German had retired early, and the Yankee hast- 
ened to his lodgings to ‘‘jot down” all the fine 
things he could commit to his next dispatch 
home, and overwhelm Mr. Seward with an array 
of historic celebrities such as had never been seen 
at Washington. 

‘“‘They're gone at last,” said the minister. 
‘‘ Let us have our cigar on the terrace.” 

The unbounded frankness, the unlimited trust- 
fulness, that now ensued between these two men 
was charming. Brammell represented one hard 
worked and sorely tried in his country’s service ; 
the perfect slave of office, spending nights long at 
his desk, but not appreciated, not valued, at home. 
It was delightful, therefore, to him to find a man 
like Atlee to whom he could tell this—could tell 
for what an ungrateful country he toiled, what 
ignorance he sought to enlighten, what actual 
stupidity he had to counteract. He spoke of the 
Office—from his tone of horror it might have 
been the Holy Office—with a sort of tremulous 
terror and aversion: the absurd instructions they 
sent him, the impossible things he was to do, the 
inconceivable lines of policy he was to insist or : 
how but for him the King would abdicate, and a 
Russian protectorate be proclaimed; how the 
revolt at Athens would be proclaimed in Thessa- 
ly; how Skulkekoff, the Russian general, was 
waiting to move into the provinces ‘‘at the first 
check my policy shall receive here,” cried he. 
‘*T shall show you on this map; and here are 
the names, armament, and tonnage, of a hundred 
and ninety-four gun-boats now ready at Nicholief 
to move down on Constantinople.” 

Was it not strange, was it not worse than 
strange, after such a show of unbounded confi- 
dence as this, Atlee would reveal nothing? 
Whatever his grievances against the people he 
served—and who is without them ?—he would 
say nothing, he had no complaint to make. 
Things he admitted were bad, but they might be 
worse. The monarchy existed still, and the 
House of Lords was, for a while at least, tolerated. 
Ireland was disturbed, but not in open rebellion ; 
and if we had no army to speak of, we still had 
a navy, and even the present Admiralty only lost 
about five ships a year! 

Till long after midnight did they fence with 
each other, with buttons on their foils—very 
harmlessly, no doubt, but very uselessly too: 
Brammell could make nothing of a man who nei- 
ther wanted to hear about finance nor taxation, 
court scandal, schools, nor public robbery; and 
though he could not in so many words ask, What 
have you come for? why are you here? he said 
this in full fifty different ways for three hours 
and more. 

‘You make some stay among as, I trust?” 
said the minister, as his guest rose to take leave. 
‘*You mean to see something of this interesting 
country before you leave ?” 

**I fear not; when the repairs to the steamer 


enable her to put to sea, they are to let me know 
by telegraph, and I shall join her.” 

** Are you so pressed for time that you can not 
spare us a week or two?” * 

**'Totally impossible! Parliament will sit in 
January next, and I must hasten home.” 

This was to imply that he was in the House, 
or that he expected to be, or that he ought to be, 
and, even if he were not, that his presence in En- 
gland was all-essential to somebody who was in 
Parliament, and for whom his information, his 
explanation, his accusation, or any thing else, 
was all needed, and so Brammell read it and 
bowed accordingly. 

‘* By-the-way,” said the minister, as the other 
was leaving the room, and with that sudden 
abruptness of a wayward thought, ‘‘ we have been 
talking of all sorts of things and people, but not 
a word about what we are so full of here. How 
is this difficulty about the new Greek envoy to 
the Porte toend? You know, of course, the Sul- 
tan refuses to receive him ?” 

**The Pasha told me something of it, but I 
confess to have paid little attention. I treated 
the matter as insignificant.” 

‘* Insignificant! You can not mean that an 
affront so openly administered as this, the great- 
est national offense that could be offered, is in- 
significant?” and then, with a volubility that 
smacked very little of want of preparation, he ran 
over how the idea of sending a particular man, 
long compromised by his complicity in the Cre- 
tan revolt, to Constantinople, came from Russia, 
and that the opposition of the Porte to accept him 
was also Russian. ‘‘I got to the bottom of the 
whole intrigue. I wrote home how Tsousicheff 
was nursing this new quarrel. I told our peo- 
ple facts of the Muscovite policy that they never 
got a hint of from their embassador ut St. Peters- 
burg.” 

** Tt was rare luck that we had you here: good- 
night, good-night,” said Atlee, as he buttoned his 
coat. 

** More than that, I said, ‘If the cabinet here 

rsist in sending Kostaiergi—’ ” 

““Whom did you say? What name was it 
you said?” 

** Kostalergi—the Prince. As much a prince 
as you are. First of all, they have no better; 
and secondly, this is the most consummate ad- 
venturer in the East.” 

**T should like to know him. 
Athens ?” 

**Of course he is. He is waiting till he hears 
the Sultan will receive him.” 

**T should like to know him,” said Atlee, more 
seriously, 

‘* Nothing easier. He comes here every day. 
Will you meet him at dinner to-morrow ?” 

** Delighted! but then I should like a little 
conversation with him in the morning. Perhaps 
you would kindly make me known to him ?” 

** With sincere pleasure. I'll write and ask 
him to dine—and I'll say that you will wait on 
him. I'll say, ‘ My distinguished friend Mr. At- 
lee, of whom you have heard, will wait on you 
about eleven or twelve.’ Will that do?” 

** Perfectly. So then I may make my visit on 
the presumption of being expected ?” 

**Certainly. Not that Kostalergi wants much 
preparation. He plays baccara all night, but he 
is at his desk at six.” 

**Ts he rich ?” 

** Hasn't a sixpence—but plays all the same. 
And, what people are more surprised at, pays 
when he loses. If I had not already an 
evening in your company, I should be bold enough 
to hint to you the need of caution—great caution 
—in talking with him.” 

“IT know—I am aware,” said Atlee, with a 
meaning smile. 

** You will not be misled by his cunning, Mr. 
Atlee, but beware of his candor.” 

“*] will be on my guard. Many thanks for 
the caution. Good-night!—once more, good- 
night!” 


Is he here—at 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


So excited did Atlee feel abont meeting the 
father of Nina Kostalergi—of whose strange do- 
ings and adventurous life he had heard much— 
that he scarcely slept the entire night. It puz- 
zled him greatly to determine in what character 
he should present himself to this crafty Greek. 
Political amateurship was now so popular in En- 
gland that he might easily enough pass off for 
one of those ‘‘ Bulls” desirous to make himself 
up on the Greek question. This was a part that 
offered no difficulty. ‘‘ Give me five minutes of 
any man—a little longer with a woman—and I'll 
know where his sympathies incline to.” This 
was a constant boast of his, and not altogether a 
vain one. He might be an archeological trav- 
eler, eager about new-discovered relics and curi- 
ous about ruined temples. He might be a yacht- 
ing man, who only cared for Salamis as good an- 
chorage, nor thought of the Acropolis except as 
a point of departure ; or he might be one of those 
myriads who travel without knowing where or 
caring why; airing their ennui now at Thebes, 
now at Trolhatten; a weariful, dispirited race, who 
rarely look so thoroughly alive as when choosing 
a cigar or changing their money. ‘There was no 
reason why the “distinguished Mr. Atlee” might 
not be one of these—he was accredited, too, by 
his minister, and his ‘‘ solidarity,” as the French 
call it, was beyond question. 

While yet revolving these points, a cavass— 
with much gold in his jacket, and a voluminous 
petticoat of white calico—came to inform him 

-that his Excellency the Prince hoped to see him 
at breakfast at eleven o’clock; and it now only 
wanted a few minutes of that hour. Atlee de- 
tained the messenger to show him the road, and 
at last set out. 

Traversing one dreary, ill-built street after an- 








other, they arrived at last at what seemed a little 





lane, the entrance to which carriages were denied 
by a line of stone posts, at the extremity of which 
a small green gate appeared in a wall. Pushing 
this wide open, the cavass stood respectfully 
while Atlee passed in, and found himself in what, 
for Greece, was a garden. ‘There were two fine 
palm-trees, and a small scrub of oleanders and 
dwarf cedars that grew around a little fish-pand, 
where a small Triton in the middle, with distend- 
ed cheeks, should have poured forth a refreshing 
jet of water, but his lips were dry, and his conch- 
shell empty, and the muddy tank at his feet a 
mere surface of broad water-lilies convulsively 
shaken by bull-frogs. A short shady path led to 
the house—a two-storied edifice, with the external 
stair of wood, that seemed to crawl round it on 
every side. 

In a good-sized room of the ground-floor At- 
lee found the Prince awaiting him. He was 
confined to a sofa by a slight sprain, he called it, 
and apologized for his not being able to rise. 

The Prince, though advanced in years, was still 
handsome; his features had all the splendid reg- 
ularity of their Greek origin; but in the enor- 
mous orbits, of which the tint was nearly black, 
and the indented temples, traversed by veins of 
immense size, and the firm compression of his 
lips, might be read the signs of a man who car- 
ried the gambling spirit into every incident of life, 
one ready ‘‘to back his luck,” and show a bold 
front to fortune when fate proved adverse. 

The Greek’s manner was perfect. ‘There was 
all the ease of a man used to society, with a sort 
of half-sly courtesy, as he said, *‘ ‘This is kind- 
ness, Mr. Atlee—this is real kindness. I scarce- 
ly thought an Englishman would have the cour- 
age to call upon any thing so unpopular as I am.” 

‘**T have come to see you and the Parthenon, 
Prince, and I have begun with you.” 

‘* And you will tell them, when you get home, 
that I am not the terrible revolutionist they think 
me: that 1 am neither Danton nor Felix Pyat, 
but a very mild and rather tiresome old man, 
whose extreme violence goes no further than be- 
lieving that people ought to be masters in their 
own house, and that when any one disputes the 
right, the best thing is to throw him out of the 
window.” 

““If he will not go by the door,” remarked 
Atlee. 

‘*No, I would not give him the chance of the 
door. Otherwise you make no distinction be- 
tween your friends and your enemies. It is by 
the mild methods—what you call ‘ milk-and-wa- 
ter methods’—men spoil all their efforts for free- 
dom. You always want to cut off somebody's 
head and spill no blood. There's the mistake 
of those Irish rebels: they tell me they have 
courage, but I find it hard to believe them.” 

** Do believe them, then, and know for certain 
that there is not a braver people in Europe.” 

‘* How do you keep them down, then ?” 

**You must not ask me that, for I am one of 
them.” 

** You Irish ?” 

** Yes, Irish—very Irish.” 

**Ab! Isee. Irish inan English sense? Just 
as there are Greeks here who believe in Knibash 
Pasha, and would say, Stay at home and till your 
currant fields and mind your coasting trade. 
Don't try to be civilized, for civilization goes bad- 
ly with brigaudage, and scarcely suits trickery. 
And you are aware, Mr. Atlee, that trickery and 
brigandage are more to Greece than olives or 
dried figs.” 

There was that of mockery in the way he said 
this, and the little smile that played about his 
mouth when he finished, that left Atlee in con- 
siderable doubt how to read him. 

“*T study your newspapers, Mr. Atlee,”’ re- 
sumed he. ‘‘I never omit to read your Times; 
and I see how my old acquaintance Lord Danes- 
bury has been making Turkey out of Ireland. It 
is so hard to persuade an old embassador that you 
can not do every thing by corruption!” 

‘*T scarcely think you do him justice.” 

** Poor Danesbury !” ejaculated he, sorrowfully. 

** You opine that his policy is a mistake ?” 

“ Poor Danesbury !” said he again. 

** He is one of our ablest men, notwithstand. 
ing. At this moment we have not his superior 
in any thing.” 

‘*T was going to say, Poor Danesbury, but I 
now say, Poor England.” 

Atlee bit his lip with anger at the sarcasm, but 
went on: ‘“‘ I infer you are not aware of the exact 
share subordinates have had in what you call Lord 
Danesbury’s Irish blunders—” 

**Pardon my interrupting you—but a real- 
ly able man has no subordinates. His inferior 
agents are so thoroughly absorbed by his own in- 
dividuality that they have no wills—no instincts 
—and therefore they can do no indiscretions. 
They are the simple emanations of himself in ac- 
tion.” 

‘In Turkey, perhaps,” said Atlee, with a smile. 

“If in Turkey, why not in England, or, at 
least, in Ireland? If you are well served—and, 
mind, you must be well served, or you are pow- 
erless—you can always in?political life see the ad- 
versary’shand, That he sees yours is, of course, 
true: the great question, then, is, how much you 
mean to mislead him by the showing it? I give 
you an instance: Lord Danesbury’s cleverest 
stroke in policy here, the one hit probably he 
made in the East, was to have a private corre- 
spondence with the Khedive made known to the 
Rassian' Embassy, and induce Gortschakoff to be- 
lieve that he could not trust the Pasha! All the 
Russian preparations to move down on the prov- 
inces were countermanded. The stores of grain 
that were being made on the Pruth were arrest- 
ed, and three, nearly four, weeks elapsed before 
the mistake was discovered, and in that interval 
England had reinforced the squadron at Malta, 
and taken steps to encourage ‘T'urkey—always to 
be done by money, or promise of money.” 

** Tt was a coup of great adroitness,” said Atlee. 

** It was more,” cried the Greek, with elation. 
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‘‘It was a move of such subtlety as smacks of 
something higher than the Saxon. The men 
who do these things have the instinct of their 
craft. It is theirs to understand that chemistry 
of human motives by which a certain combination 
results in effects totally remote from the agents 
that produce it. Can you follow me?” 

“*T believe I can.” 

**T would rather say, Is my attempt at an ex- 
planation sufficiently clear to be intelligible ?” 

Atlee looked fixedly at him—and he could do so 
unobserved, for the other was now occupied in pre- 
paring his pipe—without minding the question. 
‘Therefore Atlee set himself to study the features 
before him. It was evident enough, from the in- 
tensity of his gaze and a certain trembling of his 
upper lip, that the scrutiny cost him no common 
effort. It was, in fact, the effort to divine what 
if he mistook to read aright would be an irrepa- 
rable blunder. 

With the long-drawn inspiration a man makes 
before he adventures a daring feat, he said: ‘* It 
is time I should be candid with you, Prince. It 
is time I should tell you that I am in Greece only 
to see you.” 

‘*To see me?” said the other, and a very faint 
flush passed across his face. 

‘* To see you,” said Atlee, slowly, while he drew 
out a pocket-book and took from it a letter. 
** This,” said he, handing it, *‘ is to your address.” 
The words on the cover were M. Speridionides. 

‘*T am Speridion Kostalergi, and by birth a 
Prince of Delos,” said the Greek, waving back 
the letter. 

**T am well aware of that, and it is only in 
perfect confidence that [ venture to recall a past 
that your Excellency will see I respect ;” and At- 
lee spoke with an air of deference. 

‘* The antecedents of the men who serve this 
country are not to be measured by the artificial 
habits of a people who regulate condition by mon- 
ev. Your statesmen have no need to be journal- 
ists, teachers, tutors: Frenchmen and Italians 
are all these, and on the Lower Danube and in 
Greece we are these and something more.—Nor 
are we less politicians that we are more men of the 
world.—The little of statecraft that French Em- 
peror ever knew he picked up in his days of ex- 
ile.” All this he blurted out in short and pas- 
sionate bursts, like an angry man who was trying 
to be logical in his anger, and to make an effort 
of reason subdue his wrath. 

‘** If I had not understood these things as you 
yourself understand them, I should not have been 
80 indiscreet as to offer you that letter ;” and once 
more he proffered it. 

This time the Greek took it, tore open the en- 
velope, and read it through. 

“It is from Lord Danesbury,” said he at 
length. ‘* When we parted last I was, in a cer- 
tain sense, my lord's subordinate—that is, there 
were things none of his staff of secretaries or at- 
tachés or dragomen could do, and I could dothem. 
Times are changed, and if we are to meet again, 
it will be as colleagues. It is true, Mr. Atlee, the 
embassador of England and the envoy of Greece 
are not exactly of the same rank. I do not per- 
mit myself many illusions, and this is not one of 
them; but remember, if Great Britain be a first- 
rate power, Greece is a volcano, It is for us to 
say when there shall be an eruption.” 

It was evident, from the rambling tenor of this 
speech, he was speaking rather to conceal his 
thoughts, and give himself time for reflection, 
than to enunciate any definite opinion; and so 
Atlee, with native acuteness, read him, as he sim- 
ply bowed a cold assent. 

‘* Why should I give him back his letters ?” 
burst out the Greek, warmly. ‘* What does he 
offer me in exchange for them? Money! mere 
money! By what presumption does he assume 
that I must be in such want of money that the 
only question should be the sum? May not the 
time come when I shall be questioned in our 
Chamber as to certain matters of policy, and my 
only vindication be the documents of this same 
English embassador, written in his own hand and 
signed with his name? Will you tell me that 
the triumphant assertion of a man’s honor is 
not more to him than bank-notes ?” 

Though the heroic spirit of this speech went 
but a short way to deceive Atlee, who only read it 
as a plea for a higher price, it was his policy to 
seem to believe every word of it, and he looked a 
perfect picture of quiet conviction. 

**You little suspect what these letters are,” 
said the Greek. 

‘* I believe I know: I rather think I have a cat- 
alogue of them and their contents,” mildly hinted 
the other. 

‘* Ah! indeed; and are you prepared to vouch 
for the accuracy and completeness of your list ?” 

** You must be aware it is only my lord himself 
can answer that question.” 

‘* Is there—in your enumeration—is there the 
letter about Crete? and the false news that de- 
ceived the Baron de Baude? Is there the note 
of my instructions to the Khedive? Is there— 
I am sure there is not—any mention of the ne- 
gotiation with Stephanotis Bey ?” 

‘*T have seen Stephanotis myself; I have just 
come from him,” said Atlee, grasping at the es- 

the name offered. 

** Ah, you know the old Palikao ?” 

‘*Intimately: we are, I hope, close friends; he 
was at Kulbash Pasha’s while I was there, and 
we had much talk together.” 

** And from him it was you learned that Spe- 
ridionides was Speridion Kostalergi?” said the 
Greek, slowly. 

‘* Surely this is not meant as a question, or, at 
least, @ question to be answered ?” said Atlee, 
smiling. 

‘*No, no, of course not,” replied the other, po- 
litely. ‘* We are chatting together, if not like 
old friends, like men who have every element to 
become dear friends. We see life pretty much 
from the same point of view, Mr. Atlee—is it not 
so?” 





‘It would be a great flattery to me to think 
.” And Joe’s eyes sparkled as he spoke. 

** One has to make his choice somewhat early 
in the world whether he will hunt or be hunted: 
I believe that is about the case.” 

“*T suspect so.” 

“I did not take long to decide; J took my 
place with the wolves!" Nothing could be more 
quietly uttered than these words; but there was 
a savage ferocity in his look as he said them 
that held Atlee almost spell-bound. ‘‘ And you, 
Mr. Atlee? and you? I need scarcely ask 
where your choice fell!” 

It was so palpable that the words meant a com- 
pliment, Atlee had only to smile a polite accept- 
ance of them. 

‘* These letters," said the Greek, resuming, 
and like one who had not mentally lapsed from 
the theme—‘‘ these letters are all that my lord 
deems them. ‘They are the very stuff that, in 
your country of publicity and free discussion, 
would make or mar the very best reputations 
among you. And,” added he, after a pause, 
‘* there are none of them destroyed—none !” 

‘* He is aware of that.” 

**No, he is not aware of it to the extent I 
speak of, for many of the documents that he be- 
lieved he saw burned in his own presence, on his 
own hearth, are here, here in the room we sit in! 
So that I am in the proud position of being able 
to vindicate his policy in many cases where his 
memory might prove weak or fallacious.” 

** Although I know Lord Daaesbury’s value 
for these papers does not bear out your own, I 
will not suffer myself to discuss the point. I re- 
turn at once to what I have come for. Shall I 
make you an offer in money for them, Monsieur 
Kostalergi ?” 

‘* What is the amount you propose ?” 

‘*I was to negotiate for a thousand pounds 


it 


first. I was to give two thousand at the last re- 
sort. I will begin at the last resort and pay you 
two.” 


** Why not piastres, Mr. Atlee? I’m sure your 
instructions must have said piastres.” 

Quite unmoved by the sarcasm, Atlee took out 
his pocket-book and read from a memorandum : 
‘* Should M. Kostalergi refuse your offer or think 
it insufficient, on no account let the negotiation 
take any turn of acrimony or recrimination. He 
has rendered me great services in past times, and 
it will be for himself to determine whether he 
should do or say what should in any way bar our 
future relations together.” 

** This is not a menace?” said the Greek, smil- 
ing superciliously. 

‘*No. It is simply an instruction,” said the 
other, after a slight hesitation. 

‘*The men who make a trade of diplomacy,” 
said the Greek, haughtily, ‘‘ reserve it for their 
dealings with cabinets. In home or familiar in- 
tercourse they are straightforward and simple. 
Without these papers your noble master can not 
return to ‘Turkey as embassador. Do not inter- 
rupt me. He can not come back as embassador 
to the Porte! It is for him to say how he esti- 
mates the post. An ambitious man with ample 
reason for his ambition, an able man with a thor- 
ough conviction of his ability, a patriotic man 
who understood and saw the services he could 
render to his country, would not bargain at the 
price the place should cost him, nor say ten thou- 
sand pounds too much to pay for it.” 

**Ten thousand pounds!” exclaimed Atlee, 
but in real and unfeigned astonishment. 

**T have said ten thousand, and I will not say 
nine—nor nine thousand nine hundred.” 

Atlee slowly arose and took his hat. ‘‘ I have 
too much respect for yourself and for your time, 
M. Kostalergi, to impose any longer on your lei- 
sure. I have no need to say that your proposal 
is totally unacceptable.” 

** You have not heard it all, Sir. The money 
is but a part of what I insist on. I shall demand. 
besides, that the British embassador at Constan- 


.tinople shall formally support my claim to be re- 


ceived as envoy from Greece, and that the whole 
might of England be pledged to the ratification 
of my appointment.” 

A very cold but not uncourteous smile was all 
Atlee’s acknowledgment of this speech. 

‘*There are small details which regard my 
title and the rank that I lay claim to. With 
these I do nut trouble you. I will merely say I 
reserve them if we should discuss this in fu- 
ture.” 

** Of that there is little prospect. Indeed, I see 
none whatever. I may say this much, however, 
Prince, that I shall most willingly undertake to 
place your claims to be received as minister for 
Greece at the Porte under Lord Danesbury’s no- 
tice, and, I have every hope, for favorable consid- 
eration. We are not likely to meet again: may 
I assume that we part friends ?” 

** You only anticipate my own sincere desire.” 

As they passed slowly through the garden, At- 
lee stopped and said: ** Had I been able to tell 
my lord, ‘ The Prince is just named special envoy 
at Constantinople. The Turks are offended at 
something he has done in Crete or Thessaly. 
Without certain pressure on the Divan they will 
not receive him. Will your lordship empower 
me to say that you will undertake this, and, 
moreover, enable me to assure him that all the 
cost and expenditure of his outfit shall be met 
in a suitable form?’ If, in fact, you give me your 
permission to submit such a basis as this, I should 
leave Athens far happier than I feel now.” 

‘* The Chamber has already voted the outfit. 
It is very modest, but it is enough. Our nation- 
al resources are at a low ebb. You might, in- 
deed—that is, if you still wished to plead my 
cause—you might tell my lord that I had des- 
tined this sum as the fortune of my daughter. I 
have a daughter, Mr. Atlee, and at present so- 
journing in your own country. And though at 
one time I was minded to recall her, and take 
her with me to Turkey, I have grown to doubt 
whether it would be a wise policy. Our Greek 
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contingencies are too many and too sudden to let 
us project very far in life.” 

‘*Strange enough,” said Atlee, thoughtfully, 
‘*you have just—as it were by mere hazard— 
struck the one chord in the English nature that 
will always respond to the appeal of a home aftec- 
tion. Were I to say, ‘Do you know why Kos- 
talergi makes so hard a bargain? It is to endow 
a daughter. It is the sole provision he stipulates 
to make her—Greek statesmen can amass no for- 
tunes—this hazard will secure the girl's future!’ 
On my life, I can not think of one argument that 
would have equal weight.” 

Kostalergi smiled faintly, but did not speak. 

** Lord Danesbury never married, but I know 
with what interest and affection he follows the 
fortunes of men who live to secure the happiness 
of their children. It is the one plea he could not 
resist ; to be sure, he might say, ‘ Kostalergi told 
you this, and perhaps at the time he himself be- 
lieved it; but how can a man who likes the world 
and its very cos Jiest pleasures guard himself 
agaihst his own habits? Who is to pledge his 
honor that the girl will ever be the owner of this 
sum ?’” 

‘*T shall place that beyond a eavil or a ques- 
tion; he shall be himself her guardian. ‘he 
money shall not leave his hands till she marries. 
You have your own laws, by which a man can 
charge his estate with the payment of a certain 
amount. My lord, if he assents to this, will 
know how it may be done. I repeat, I do not 
desire to touch a drachma of the sum.” 

** You interest me immensely. I can not tell 
you how intensely I feel interested in all this. In 
fact, I shall own to you frankly that vou have at 
last employed.an argument I do not know how 
—even if | wished—to answer. Am I at liber- 
ty to state ot poe much as you have told it?” 

** Every word of it.” 

** Will vou go further—will you give me a little 
line, a memorandum in your own hand, to show 
that I do not misstate nor mistake you—that I 
have your meaning correctly, and without even a 
chance of error ?” 

**T will write it formally and deliberately.” 

The bell of the outer door rang at the moment. 
It was a telegraphic message to Atlee to say that 
the steamer had perfected her repairs and would 
sail that evening. 

** You mean to sail with her?” asked the Greek. 
‘Well, within an hour you shall have my pack- 
et. Good-by. I have no doubt we shall hear of 
each other again.” 

‘**T think I could venture to bet on it,” were 
Atlee’s last words as he turned away. 


Somg curious observances connected with the 
New-Year season—perhaps vestiges of the an- 
cient Celtic heathenism—have lingered long in 
the Highlands, though now modified by the 
spread of intelligence. During last century the 
old fashions were in full sway. All work was 
ostentatiously laid aside on the afternoon of the 
31st Decemver, and the men of a clachan, or 
hamlet, repaired to the wood, and cut down a 
number of juniper-bushes, which they carried 
home on their backs in preparation for the strange 
ceremonial of the morrow. Each Lousehold also 
procured a pitcher of water from ‘*the dead and 
living ford”—that is, the ford in a river by which 
funerals and passengers crossed. ‘This water was 
brought in perfect silence, and without the vessel 
being allowed to touch the ground in its progress, 
as contact with the earth would have destroyed 
the virtue of the spell involved. At an early 
hour next morning every dwelling was the scene 
of singular rites, which where supposed to pre- 
serve against witchcraft, the evil-eye, and other 
‘*devilments” during the year then begun. The 
father, or head of the house, was the first to rise. 
He kindled the fire, and then, taking the charm- 
ed water and a brush, treated the rest of the 
family, old and voung, who were still abed, to a 
profuse aspersion, which was generally acknow]- 
edged with any thing but gratitude. What re- 
mained of the water was still farther enchanted 
by being poured over an oval-shaped crystal, or a 
long-hoarded piece of silver money, and then car- 
ried to the byre (which, in most cases, was under 
the same roof with the cottage), where it was 
given to the cattle to drink. On returning, the 
operator heaped part of the juniper-bushes on 
the hearth, and carefully closing and stufting the 
doors, windows, and every bole or crevice which 
could admit the slightest breath of air, set fire to 
the pile. The dense smoke thence arising speedily 
reduced the inmates to the point of suffocation. 
When the fresh air was readmitted, a stout glass 
of whisky, which ‘‘had never seen the gauger,” 
was served round, and the cattle were next sub- 
jected to a similar fumigation, which concluded 
the painful solemnities of the morning. At the 
present day it is only in remote districts that 
such ‘‘cantrips” continue to be practiced, and 
even there the catt!« alone are favored with the 
charmed water and the juniper-smoke. It will 
be recollected that the Mussulmans of India use 
lamp and smoke charms for casting out devils 
and curing diseases. But belief in the influence 


of the evil-eye on cows and horses is still preva- | 


lent in the Highlands, although, happily, the 
antidote to this malignant power is well known: 
the owner of the threatened animal, if it be a 
cow, has nothing more to do than to offer the 


suspected person a little of its milk; or, if it be | 


a horse, to name a price, however extravagant, 
at which he is willing to sell it. 

A farcical Hogmanay (the Scottish name for 
New-Year’s Eve) prank in Coll, one of the Meb- 
rides, had the honor of being noticed by Dr. 
Johnson in his ‘‘Journey to the Western Islands :” 
** At New-Year’s Eve, in the hall or castle of the 
laird, where, at festal seasons, there may be sup- 
posed a very numerous company, ove man 
es himself in a cow's hide, upon which other men 
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| beat with sticks. He runs with all this noise 
| round the house, which all the company quit in 
a counterfeited fright. ‘The door is then shut. 
At New-Year's Eve there is no great pleasure to 
be had out-of-doors in the Hebrides. ‘They are 
sure soon to recover from their terror enough to 
solicit readmission, which, for the honor of poet- 
ry, is not to be obtained but by repeating a verse, 
with which those that are knowing and provident 
take care to be furnished.” 

Early on the last evening of the year bands 
of boys go frdm house to house, in town and 
country, *‘singing for carls,” as it is called— 
these *‘carls” being oaten three-cornered cakes, 
baked for the occasion, and distributed along 
with slices of cheese. But much of the old 
picturesqueness of the custom has died out. in 
Scotland, masking at Hogmanay is termed 
** guizing,” and maskers are “ guizards.” ‘The 
glory of the “‘ guizards” has departed. Arrayed in 
such fantastic habiliments as they could muster, 
and wearing pasteboard ‘*fause fuces,” they enact- 
ed a sort of rhymical drama, closely resembling 
that known in England as ‘‘ St. George's Play.” 
The dramatis persone comprised Galatian, or 
Galatius (probably the Caledonian king, Galga- 
cus, who fought Agricola at the battle of the 
Grampians), the Black Knight, Dr. Brown (who 
cured dead men), Devil Doubt, or Judas (who 
bore the traditional bag), and Bessie, the ‘l'alk- 
ing Man or Chorus, ‘This tragi-comedy has al- 
most entirely fallen into oblivion, doubtless from 
the trouble of committing it to memory, The 
singing-boys, who represent the guizards, still 
affect disguise by blackening their faces with 
soot, Or putting on the pasteboard masks with 
which the toy-shop windows are hideous for weeks 
before Hogmanay; but the performance is lim- 
ited to a popular song. 

The guizing and guizards of old times could 
not fail to provoke the ire of the Kirk, and high 
censures were from time to time pronounced, 
but all to little purpose. Such denunciations were 
equally ineffectual when directed against what 
was considered an analogous form of masking. 
In the seventeenth century, and later; the Scot- 
tish women of all degrees were fond of wearing 
a light plaid, or ‘‘ tartan screen,” disposed about 
the head and shoulders in such a way as that it 
could be used as a veil to conceal the face in 
public, “at kirk or market.” ‘This fashion was 
pertinaciously condemned from all the pulpits, 
and the ecclesiastical mind waxed so bitter that 
the kirk session of Monifeith (a Forfarshire par-. 
ish) passed an order, on 17th September, 1643, 
directing their beddal, or officer, *‘to buy ane 
pynt of tar to put upon the women that hold the 
plaid about their head in the church”—that is to 
say, the fuir delinquents were to be tarred like so 
many sheep. Nevertheless, the plaid veil sur- 
vived to Allan Ramsay’s day, as testified by one 
of his finest lyrics : 

“Now wat ye wha I met yestreen 

Coming down the street, my jo? 
My mistress, in her tartan screen, 
‘u’ bonnie braw and sweet, my jo.” 

But to return to Hogmanay. Long before 
midnight the singing-boys have disappeared with 
their wallets of *‘carls;” and as the ‘* witching 
time” approaches, the streets of a town gradually 
become crowded with lads of the artisan class, 
waiting to usher in the coming year, the chief 
place of rendezvous being the market cross, No- 
body can think of retiring to rest till after ** that 
hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane.” At 
last the clock strikes twelve, and each stroke is 
welcomed by the eager assemblage at the cross 
with a cheer that might arouse the dead. Num- 
bers now rush away, at headlong speed, on first- 
footing expeditions, leaving the rest shaking 
hands, wishing ‘‘a gude New-Year and a merry 
Handsel-Monday,” and filling up and tossing off 
bumpers. Meanwhile the street wells are en- 
vironed by giggling damsels with pitchers and 
pans, each striving to obtain *‘the cream o’ the 
well”—that is, the first draught of water after 
twelve o'clock, which insures good luck through- 
out the year, coupled with the certainty of a hus- 
band. About forty or fifty vears ago the ‘* het 
pint” was all the rage on New-Year’s morning. 
It was compounded of warm ale, whisky, and 
sugar—a most heady mixture—which was car- 
ried about in copper kettles, and dispensed in 
the streets, as well as in every household favored 
by the visit of a first-foot. But the kettle with 
its het pint has long been superseded by the ever- 
lasting whisky-bottle. 

The most extraordinary and inexplicable Hog- 
manay custom in Scotland is that called ** burn- 
ing the clavie,” which annually enlivens the fish- 
ing village of Burghead, on the Moray Firth. Its 
origin and import have hitherto bafiied the re- 
searches of the learned. ‘The ‘‘clavie” consists 
chietly of a tar-barrel, which, being ignited in the 
gloaming, is carried about the town in triumph, 
and then deposited en the top of a neighboring 
eminence, from which, however, it is speedily 
displaced, and rolled down to the bottom. ‘The 
unmeaning ceremony is concluded by the crowd 
knocking the blazing ** clavie” to pieces. 

On New-Year's Day most of the people will 
neither borrow, lend, nor give any thing what- 
ever out of their houses, for fear of their luek suf- 
fering. Even so trival a matter as a light is re- 
fused, and angrily refused, too. The floor must 
not be swept, for the same reason ; and it is a bad 
sign if the fire goes out, as that portends death. 
All over Scotland the day is celebrated with un- 
restrained festivity. A superstitious anxiety is 
| expressed to enter on the new year with * routh 
o’ roughness,” or plenty to eat and drink, the 
contrary being an evil omen. The very poorest 
do their best to provide *‘ something bye ordi- 
nar” to hold good cheer; and to all appearance 
they attain their object, if streets fifled with 
drunken people from morning till night can form 
acriterton. Even the paupers in the poor-houses 
are treated tu a New-Year's supper, which is 








graced by the presence of the leading managers. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE AS IT IS. 


Hon. Member of Congress presenting a Few of his Constituents for Office. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHOSPHORUS, 


The importance of the element PHOSPHORUS in the Human Economy is not fully understood and appre- 
ciated. The amount presont in the Brain and Nervous System, as shown by investigations and experiments, 
is much larger than is supposed. The vital importance of this agent in maintaining a healthy and vigorous 

ondition of the system caw be understood by the consideration of the fact that in all operations of the mind, 
every effort of the Brain requiring the expenditure gf Nervous Force, it is called into action. Its rapid ox- 
ydation in the Brain, on all occasions of mental or intellectual effort, proves the literal truth of the remark that 





‘thoughts that barn,” 

The existence of PHOSPHORUS in the BRAIN and Nervous Matter is a fact now well established by chem- 
ists. To this element is attributed the performance of the principal part of Nervous Action, **The absence 
of PHOSPHORUS from the Brain,” says Courrsg, ** would reduce man to the sad condition of the brute. Its 
presence in excess produces excitement. When found in its normal proportion it gives birth to the most sub- 
lime thoughts, and produces that admirable harmony which is the highest condition of the soul.” 


CLERGY MEN, EDITORS, LAWYERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, PROFESSIONAL 
MEN, AND ALL WHO LABOR WITH THE BRAIN, 

The nature of your employment tends to exhaust the BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM of their dve propor- 
tion of PHOSPHORUS, which is necessary and absolutely essential for a healthy and vigorous action of the 
Brain and Mental Faculties. 

; aneenve: to keep the BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM supplied with that element which gives you 
MENTAL STRENGTIL and NERVOUS POWER, a preparation of PHOSPHORUS, at once oxydizable and 
assimilable, is in peratively needed to prevent MENTAL and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


Ty 7 a | JED pid T a] AB AS T 
WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
Combine these characteristics in the highest degree, and afford the most direct and only appropriate means 
by which this LIFE-GIVING and LIFE-SUSTAINING element can be supplied to the system. urthermore, 
it is a CHEMICAL FOOD, affording a certain means of maintaining the health and strength of the laboring 
classes, students, fragile children, women during the period of pregnancy and nursing, and of all persons of 
sedentary habits, or those who, either from excessive cher of body or brain, are called upon for a greater ex- 
or VITAL FoRcE than is or can be supplied through the ordinary channels of recupera- 


there are ‘ 


penditure of Nervous 
tion. By its use 


CONSUMPTION can be CURED, 


And its development prevented in all cases of predisposition, hereditary or otherwise, by simply taking care to 
keep the system supplied with its due proportion of PHOSPHORUS, the UNDUE WASTE or DEFICIENCY 
of which is the IMMEDIATE CAUSE of this hitherto fatal disease. Prepared only by 

J. WINCHESTER & CO., 36 John St., New York, and sold by all Druggists. 


nu ounce bottles, $1; Sixteen ounce bottles, $2. 


Denslow & Bush's “Safety” Oil 


WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN. Fire Test over 150°, Used in 100,000 families. 
or sale-every where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BL 9 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 348. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 8. Water St., Chicago, 


Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG, 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Train- 


Prices—Seve 

















THE BEST 


GASOLINE 


Hor GAS MACHINES, furnished by 
J.H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


EMBOSSED DOG COLLARS. 


z AN IMPROVED STYLE OF DOG 










= 
COLLAR, made of Oroide, and em- ing of the Young Re », = 
hossed with fancy patterns, which pre- go ¢ You ig. A Book for the Parents 
=,vents their becoming tarnished or of Young Children. By Jacon Asporr.  II- 


scratched. Also, German Silver, Silver- a alee 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


It is manifest that he has not written without un- 
derstanding the subject and being full of thoughts in 
regard to it. Every thing in the management and 
training of children gets attention. Mr. Abbott has 
written no more useful book than this, and we hope it 
may find its way into all families where there are 
children to be managed and parents capable of reflec- 
tion. The book is handsomely printed and bound, 
and there are twelve full-page illustrations.— Worces- 
ter Spy. 

Ile gives a very thorough elucidation of his views 
of the case, and the book is well worth reading and 
pondering over by all who have the treatment of chil- 
dren and the correction of their faults intrusted to 
them.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is the thoughtful utterance of a man who has 
traveled the road upon which he now sets up finger- 
posts; these seem to point to the best and pleasantest 
paths. The work is not tediously didactic in its moral 
reflections and preachments, It is wise in counsel 
and captivating in style. To intelligent parents who 
have some sense of the responsibilities of training 
children in the way they should go, so that they will 
— depart from it, it will be cordially welcome.—Z'roy 

es, 


“al, fronzed. Manufactured by lustrated. 
W. TT. & J. MERSEREAU, 62 Duane Street, N. Y. 
For sale to the Trade only. 


SOAP. 


CAMPHORATED GLYCERINE, 


unequaled, 


For winter use, 


Made only by J.C. HULL'S SON, N.Y. 


WOMAN’S WORTH 


AND 


Worthlessness: 


fhe Complement to ‘A New Atmosphere.” 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


50. 





Prvsusurv ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


l2Zmo, Cloth, $1 


se Harprr & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 Td. 


Cy Uarrer & Brorners will send the above work 


by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the United 





Stats, on receipt of $1 0, 


HARPER'S 





WEEKLY. 


Parson. ‘*What's a Miracle ?” 
joy. * Dunno.” 








| SuppLEMENT, Fesruary 3, 1872. 
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YOUNG POSITIVIST. 


Parson. ‘*If the Sun were to Shine in the Middle of the Night, what should you Say it was 7” 


Soy. **The Moon.” 
Parson. 
Bor. ‘‘A Lie.” 

Parson. **J don’t tell Lies. 
Boy. ** That yer wasn't Sober!” 


** But if you were 7old it was the Sun, what should you Say it was?” 


Suppose J told you it was the Sun; what would you Say then?” 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





Hor 


subscription price. 


~ 
1872. 
A year’s numbers contain over 800 pages of the same size as /arper’s 
Weekly, and make two volumes, worth, as a book of references, ten times the 


ENGRAVINGS 


by our own artists will not only be given of all the best Inventions of the day, but especial attention will also 


be directed to the description and illustration of 


LEADING MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, MACHINES, TOOLS, AND PROCESSES. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


will find in each number an official List of Patents, together with descriptions of the more important Inven- 


tions. 


interests of Patentees. 
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We shall also publish reports of decisions in Patent Cases and points of law alfccting the rights and 





commenced JANUARY FIRST; therefore, now is the time to organize Clubs and to forward subscriptions. 


Clubs may be made up from different post-offices. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


One copy, one year.. 


Beret chk sea euce a 
i A eee eae 150 


$1 00 
25 00 


One copy, four months 


Ten copies, one year, cach $2 50..... 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 
Any pergon who sends us a yearly club of ten or more copies, at tue foregoing club rates, will be entitled to 
one copy, gratis, of the large stee]l-plate engraving, “‘ Men of Progress.” Send for specimen posters and illus- 


trated circulars. 
Remit by postal order, draft, or exprcss. 


The postage on the Scientific American is five cents per quarter, payable at the office where received. 
ada subscribers must remit, with subscription, 25 cents extra to pay postage. 


Can- 
To be had at all News Depote. 


Address all letters, and make all Post-Office orders or drafts payable to 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 





PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are adyised to counsel with iad 





PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
Sever yn Aig yr v 

ieir CAD ND EUROPEAN PAT. 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the Lig 
Charges less than _ other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
‘3 sent gratis. 

8 A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanica 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, The Screntiria 
American ig the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three dollars 5 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

sc MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
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THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


Wickes’ Eelectic Oil, 


Makes thousands of homes happy, because 
i is safe, brilliant and odorless. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 








GENTS WANTED.—Acents are wanted in 

every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell “* The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
ought to have. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable hooks. Liberal commissions 
given. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Harprer & Brotuerns, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 











